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CHAPTER X. 


THE ART OF WRITING LOVE LETTERS. 












é S F eS JHERE are probably few things in the art of writing more 
e W4 difficult than the composition of a love-letter. I once 
Wo knew a professor of versification who taught that ina poem 
the subject of the poem should never be introduced by 
name, and that JVonne vides and Aspice gua were convenient beginnings 
for Latin hexameters. When he was asked how it happened that 
such words as Zroja and 4neas occurred in the “ Aneid,” he said 
that there were exceptions to every rule—which, as a rule (and 
allowing for exceptions), is more or less true. 

If the worthy pedant had said that the word “love” was of rare 
occurrence in love-letters there would have been some truth in the 
observation. In France, where the same word is used to express 
devotion to a young lady and a taste for jam-tarts—the verb aimer 
is a great deal conjugated, no doubt. But in England it is scarcely 
good taste to make use of such a strong crude word as “love,” when 
by resorting to a periphrasis it may so easily be avoided. In verse, 
“IT love you,” “Do you love me?” “She loves me,” are received 
expressions, and are tolerated everywhere. Indeed there is scarcely 
anything that a man may not say to a woman if he will only take the 
trouble to say it in verse. But in well-written prose, for private 
consumption, the word “love” is but rarely employed. Neither is it 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. s 
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in ordinary conversation. Without descending to slang (which is rich 
in synonyms for loving as in synonyms for dying, drinking, and 
performing operations of all kinds in which money is concerned), a 
man may say that he admires a woman, that he is greatly struck by 
her, or even that he has formed an attachment for her, but not that 
he loves her. 

However, Alfred did really love Sophie, and he wished to impress 
that fact upon her. She had thrown him into a fever which, on the 
homeeopathic principle, could only be cured by its own cause. He 
was perfectly devoted to her, and wished to marry her; and though 
it may or may not be a foolish thing to marry a woman only because 
she is beautiful, to love her for her beauty is perfectly natural, lawful, 
and right. Who but a brute would not love a breathing picture, a 
live poem, a melody made flesh? Beauty may mislead, no doubt. 
It is only a promise ; but what a charming promise! Ugliness, on 
the other hand, is a menace; and if beauty sometimes proves 
deceptive, ugliness very often does not. At all events, young and 
generous natures are impressed by beauty, as they are by genius, and 
believe all things in favour of it. Alfred had not only been thrown 
by Sophie into a state of mental and moral intoxication ; he also felt 
seriously, as a man of honour, that he owed some reparation to the 
young girl, who for a moment had fancied that she was in love with 
him, and whom he had allowed to demonstrate her affection accord- 
ingly. He had been guilty of an abuse of confidence, and if he had 
loved her much less intensely than he actually did, he still would 
have considered himself bound to make very ample amends to her 
for the species of deception to which he had so willingly lent himself. 
Love, like self-love, of which perhaps it is only a higher form, is very 
ingenious; and Alfred easily persuaded himself that it was his 
absolute duty to throw himself at Sophie’s feet, giving her the option 
either to leave him in that position, or to raise him to a condition of 
perfect happiness. 

How was he to set about his task ? 

He would have preferred meeting his charming enemy at close 
quarters, at the risk of being utterly discomfited and trodden under 
foot. He felt that it was weak-minded to attack a woman from a 
distance with the musketry of love-letters ; but what pretext had he 
for going to the convent again? and if he did present himself, what 
chance was there of his being received ? 

He must write, if only to ask for an interview. But when he had 
written his letter, how was he to send it? If he forwarded it by a 
messenger or through the post, the Superior would either open it or 
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request Sophie to open it in her presence. It seemed impossible to 
convey it to her secretly. 

However, the first thing to do was evidently to write the letter. 
And here he was stopped at the very outset, by inability to decide 
how he should begin it. How, indeed, ought a man to write to a 
young lady with whom he has only the very slightest acquaintance, 
and whom, as in the affair of Alfred versus Sophie, he wishes to treat 
with the most-marked respect ? 

To say “ Madam” to a young girl is inaccurate and ridiculous. 

“Miss” is simply impossible. 

“Dear Miss so-and-so,” borders upon familiarity. As for “ pre- 
senting compliments,” a man can scarcely begin with that and end 
by offering his heart and hand. 




































After indulging in these reflections Alfred was no nearer the com- 
mencement of his letter than when he first entered histoom. He 
wished, however, to make his declaration as brief and as burning as 
possible. The more he thought on the matter, the more ardent he 
became. Before taking this great step he wrote—as if to force 
himself to take it—the following letter to George Thornton, which he 
proposed to send to the post the first thing in the morning, though 
the Indian mail did not go out until a week afterwards. 





“My DEAR THORNTON, 


“ Veni, vidi, victus sum! 1 am at St. Quen. I have 
seen your cousin. I am quite captivated by her. - Whether she cares 
for me I do not know; but I have good reason for supposing that 
she does not. I intend all the same making her an offer, and she 
will have received it, and will no doubt have refused me, long before 
this letter reaches you. If Miss Arnold does refuse me, I shall 
propose again. If she refuses me a second time I shall propose a 
third, and so on ad infinitum. I am entirely devoted to her, and 
whether she accepts me this time or not, I don’t feel as if I could allow 
any other man to marry her. Neither your uncle nor your cousin 
herself can have any suspicion of my intentions ; but they are very 
serious indeed. I wish to proclaim them aloud, and to cut myself 
off from all possibility of retreat. Hence this letter. 

“Take care of your health. Give my kind regards to your wife, 
and believe me 









“Your affectionate cousin in the future, 






“ ALFRED LEIGHTON.” 
$2 
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He then applied himself seriously to the real business before him— 
the business of his life, as he felt it to be. 
The result was the following short epistle :— 


“My DEAR Miss ARNOLD, 

“T should feel very grateful if you would give me the 
opportunity of speaking to you for a few minutes alone. I wish to 
tell you how deeply grieved I am at having offended you, that I am 
devoted to you, heart and soul, that I implore your pardon, and that 
my life is at your service. Your father does not know that I have 
written to you. But if you wish that I should tell him, you have 
only to signify it, to be obeyed in this as in everything else. In 
offering myself and what belongs to me, I know that I offer very 
little. I am afraid to ask you to answer this letter; still, I must beg 
you to reply. 

“‘ Believe me, my dear Miss Arnold, 
“Yours most devotedly, 


*“* ALFRED LEIGHTON.” 


After reading the letter over several times, and altering it without 
improving it, Alfred put it in an envelope, addressed it, and went to 
bed. The next morning, thinking it best to trust to Fortune, who 
had hitherto treated him so well, Alfred took the simple course of 
putting the letter in the post; and a few hours afterwards it was 
delivered without inquiry and without inspection into Sophie’s hands. 
She was in the habit of receiving letters from her father, and it never 
occurred to the Superior that anyone else was likely to write to her. 


CHAPTER XI. 
R. S. V. P. 


Ir must often be very interesting to a clever woman of the world 
when a man falls in love with her for whom she does not care 
one atom in the way of affection, but who is not personally offensive 
to her, and in whom she can recognise certain mental and moral 
points worth studying. Love, like indignation, “‘makes verses”—and 
very bad ones generally. But, however that may be, a man under 
the influence of love, or of any other strong emotion, reveals himself ; 
and it is then alone his real character is to be seen. 





To Sophie, however, it afforded no satisfaction ; it was rather a 
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cause of grief, that Alfred Leighton had fallen, or—so she preferred 
to put it—fancied he had fallen in love with her. Sophie had had 
very little experience of men, and that little was not at all to their 
advantage. She had been taught that the world was full of snares, 
many of which were deliberately laid by men for women ; indeed, had 
she not fallen into one of them head first—literally head first—only 
the day before? Into this trap she had been precipitated, through 
her fidelity and devotion to her first love; and in such a dangerous 
matter as love, it seemed to her that one unsuccessful experiment was 
enough. 

First of all she determined to tear up Leighton’s letter, and leave 
it unanswered. Then she thought, that before taking the decisive 
step, she would consult Thérése. In such an affair as this she was not 
very likely to leave Thérése unconsulted. 

Thérése entertained no extreme views on the subject of men and 
marriage. She would not have kept up a rather one-sided correspon- 
dence with a cousin in India as Sophie had done; but the fact of 
that correspondence having come to a bad end, did not seem to her 
a reason why no correspondence of a similar kind should ever be 
entered into again. Thérése was a very nice girl, but what marriage 
chiefly represented to her was the right of reading novels, and of talking 
to her partners at balls. She tried, then, to persuade her romantic 
young friend that it did not at all follow, because George had deceived 
her, that she would be similarly deceived by Alfred; that on the whole 
it was good to be married ; and that, good or bad, it was the sort of 
thing most girls had to expect, with Sophie among the number. That 
the form and manner of Alfred’s offer was strange she quite admitted ; 
but she advised Sophie to refer him to her father, and not by any 
means to let him go. 

‘But why should I trust him ?” argued Sophie, “I have no love 
for him. I shall never love again, and I am glad of it; for I shall 
never be deceived. No, such humiliation shall never befal me a 
second time.” 

“Do you not think he is sincere?” asked Thérése. 

“Oh, I think all sorts of things. But how can he care for me, 
when he has never seen me but once, and then only for a few 
minutes ?” 

“Ah! but what took place during the few minutes ?” 

“ That again I was thinking of; I am afraid he’imagines that he is 
bound to marry me, or at least to make me an offer, and I don’t want 
to be married from pity.” 

“But at present, for the moment, shall you answer his letter ?” 
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“ Certainly not,” said Sophie. “How am I to keep a correspon- 
dence, a secret correspondence, with a man I know nothing of—or 
indeed with any man?” 

“Tt is uncivil not to answer letters.” 

“It is uncivil to write them,” answered Sophie, “ when they are of 
this kind.” She pointed to the one she had received from Leighton. 

“ Ah, but this is not a question of civility or incivility. It is a 
question of passion and devotion.” 

“I am afraid of passion and devotion, Thérése,” said Sophie, with 
a sigh. 

“ But will you not send him a line ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Shall I do so for you?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Will you call at your father’s while he is staying there ?” 

“ That least of all.” 

“My poor Sophie, you are very obstinate, and perhaps not very 
wise,” remonstrated Thérése. “Don’t you see that this young man 
was sent to you by Providence ?” 

“TI don’t know; I am afraid not.” 

“Well, if he cares for you very much he will write again. If you 
were sure that he cared for you very much indeed, do you think 
you should still discourage him very much indeed, and for ever?” 

“You ask too much,” said Sophie. 

Nevertheless Alfred’s first letter remained without reply or acknow- 
ledgment of any kind. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DR. ROWDEN. 


AFTER posting his letter, Alfred went out for a walk, returning 
every half hour or so to see whether an answer had arrived. He 
began this absurd course of action before his letter could possibly 
have reached its destination, and continued it until long after 
Sophie had resolved not to reply to it. 

Three days passed, and still Alfred had received no response. 

If by the following morning no answer had reached him, he resolved 
to write again. But the following morning brought him no letter 
from Sophie, and he did not write again. 





In the meantime, while Alfred had been agitated so much by love, 
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Mr. Arnold had, as usual, been plagued by money considerations. 
He had invested his last thousand francs in a Norman colt, which was 
worth nearly half as much again, and whose value, enhanced by 
Mr. Arnold’s training, would have been trebled if he could have 
afforded to keep him for a year. 

He had sold him, however, for sixty pounds immediately after pur- 
chasing him. On/y he had not received the money. This, to a man 
in Mr. Arnold’s position, and of Mr. Arnold’s views, was a very 
serious thing indeed. For to Mr. Arnold selling was indeed one 
thing, buying another; and he felt indignant, and more than indig- 
nant, when the man who had agreed to purchase his colt, proposed 
either to pay him there and then with a bill, or to send him over the 
sum in cash from London. 

The man, a certain Dr. Rowden, did not, of course, wish to take 
the horse away without paying for it, and at least that was not his 
proposition. But Mr. Arnold was afraid that if he once let the pur- 
chaser go he would escape from his bargain altogether. As for taking 
a bill, that was not to be thought of. 

In the meanwhile, as the Doctor was a man of education and intel- 
ligence, and had plenty of good stories to tell, Mr. Arnold invited 
him to stay with him two or three days, so that he, the Doctor, might 
have time to get his money over from England. Mr. Arnold did not 
imagine that Dr. Rowden would dream of accepting his hospitality 
and afterwards fail to execute his part of the bargain; but he had 
reckoned without his guest. 

Dr. Rowden did not possess sixty pounds in the world. He had 
not even sixty francs. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold, after he had found that his visitor was 
all but penniless, still pressed him to remain ; and Dr. Rowden, who 
required but little pressing in these cases, remained. He was, in 
many respects, a remarkable person; and his life is, perhaps, 
sufficiently curious to be worth relating. 


Dr. Rowden began life as a medical man—naturally, then, as a 
medical man without practice. The first patient was so long coming, 
that the doctor had often a great mind to go out and look for him. 
But his presence, wherever he went, seemed to act as a talisman 
against accidents and ailments. 

At last, in his despair, he resolved to give advice gratis, and occa- 
sionally indigent patients would ask him not only for advice, but also 
for medicine, which he did not like to refuse. This was not 
profitable. 
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One fortunate day he got the appointment of honorary physician to 
a bankrupt infirmary supported by involuntary contributions, which 
the governors had the greatest difficulty in extorting from their 
friends. : 

This led to an engagement as medical officer to an insurance 
company, which yielded him about half enough to pay the rent of his 
first floor in Sackville Street. He sent articles to the Zamcet, but the 
Lancet had plenty of contributors already, and did not wish to increase 
its staff. He wrote a book on stomach-ache (Rowden on the 
Stomach), paid Messrs. Churchill fifty pounds for publishing it, spent 
fifty pounds more in advertising himself as its author, and a month 
afterwards found himself still without patients, and getting gradually, 
but rapidly, very hard up. 

The atmosphere in which he lived now began to rain bills. The 
walls of penury closed in upon him; he had to undergo the unpleasant 
operation known as being “ pressed for payment,” and his poverty, 
from being merely a theoretical, arithmetical poverty, became a 
poverty that could be felt. 

Some of his creditors complained that he had not answered their 
letters, otherwise they would not have minded waiting. 

Some were indignant because, after writing and fixing a day for 
payment, he had allowed the day to go by without paying. 

Some wanted their money because it had been owing so long. 

Some insisted on having it because Dr. Rowden had only just 
begun to deal with them. 

Altogether, Dr. Rowden was considerably bothered. Under these 
circumstances he invented a dinner pill, and a remedy for baldness. 
There are so many drugs that promote appetite, and it is so impos- 
sible to cure baldness, that both these inventions, like everything 
which appeals to the sensuality or the vanity of man, would have suc- 
ceeded if their author had only had money enough to advertise them. 
But that fatal want of capital, to which the failure of so many admi- 
rable projects is to be attributed, caused this one also to collapse ; 
and it soon became a question with Dr. Rowden, not how he should 
make his dinner pills, but where he should get his dinner. 


One day at the Insurance Office Rowden had to examine a man 
who had been insured for many years, and who finally had been 
unable to pay his premium until late on the very last day for 
receiving it. He called to hand in the money on a Saturday at 
three o’clock, and the office closed at two. The porter said he could 
do nothing in the matter, and that the money should have been 
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tendered during office hours. He said that the period for making 
payments due on a particular day lasted until four o’clock, and that 
it was not his fault if the office closed two hours earlier. 

The tardy insurer threatened to bring an action, and at last it was 
settled that he should undergo a fresh medical examination, and that 
if his life were approved of, his policy should be renewed on the 
original terms. 

Rowden was requested to make the examination, after the case 
had been fully explained to him, and found his subject all that could 
be desired—except in an insurance office point of view. 

He was asked to make another examination, and found him 
righter than ever. 

This was not what the directors had expected of him. They 
wanted him to abuse the poor man’s liver and lungs, say he hadn’t a 
year to live, and give them some pretext for refusing to have anything 
more to do with him. They let him see what they meant, and he 
told them that he did see it. 

The end was a quarrel, and resignation on the part of Rowden, 
who left the office neither a wiser nor a better man. He had tried 
an experiment in honest dealing and had found it fail. 

After so many unsuccessful attempts in England, the land of 
peace and plenty, Dr. Rowden thought he would change his scene 
of action, and see whether it were not possible to turn the disturbed 
state of other less fortunate countries to some profitable account. 
He accordingly entered upon all sorts of hazardous adventures and 
questionable speculations by sea and by land, through which he 
at one time seemed to be in a fair way of becoming a rich man. 
Suddenly, however, in the spring of 1859, he found himself ruined 
by the seizure of a cargo of arms and ammunition which he and 
some associates had endeavoured to smuggle into Messina under a 
contract with the leading Italian revolutionists. He tried on all 
sides to raise a little more money, for he knew that a regular 
campaign was coming off, and was convinced that if he had only a 
hundred pounds to invest in lint and quinine, he should be able to 
dispose of it very advantageously either to the French, the Austrians, 
or the Italians. But the money-market was everywhere “tight,” and 
refused to loosen itself even to Rowden. 

Dr. Rowden now returned to England, where he had a friend, a 
medical man like himself, who, after a long course of insuccess in the 
pursuit of his profession, had ended by devoting to the canine 
species those talents which he had at one time hoped to apply to the 
solace of humanity. He became a dog-doctor, and found it pay. 
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Rowden was so terribly hard up that he was obliged to go to his 
friend, the dog-doctor, and beg to be introduced to a sick spaniel. 
Tomlins, the friend in question, took him to Lady Lavinia Pettit, 
who had a small collection of sick spaniels, and placed one of her 
over-fat, over-fed animals under Dr. Rowden’s care. 

Dr. Rowden examined the little beast, said something about it, 
received a guinea fee, and said he would call to see it again the 
next day. 

The next day he called again very punctually, asked what the 
spaniel was fed upon, was told that stewed pigeons and port wine 
had of late formed its fare, shook his head, and recommended a 
substitution, for the present at least, of boiled fowl and sherry. 

As Rowden had said, so it was done. He took the dog home with 
him that he might watch the effect of the new diet ; and a fowl and 
a bottle of Amontillado were sent that afternoon to his lodgings. 

Rowden ate the fowl, drank the sherry, kept the spaniel for 
twenty-four hours on bread and water, and when Lady Lavinia on 
the following day sent her brougham for the little darling, accom- 
panied it to its mistress’s residence, and pointed with pride to its 
improved condition. 

He declared that nothing but change of air was now wanted to 
restore the dear little creature (who was still somewhat wheezy from 
fat on the chest) to a state of perfect health. Lady Lavinia gave 
him another fee (cheque for five) and suggested Paris. 

Rowden would never have dared to hint at Paris as a desirable 
place for a sick spaniel to visit. But he took care to make no 
objection to the proposal, received a good sum for expenses, and 
started that night by the mail train for the capital of Europe. 

Very little did the sick spaniel see of the twenty pounds which Dr. 
Rowden had drawn on that animal’s account ! Rowden gave the little 
beast a run in the Champs Elysées, and kept the money for himself. 

However, low diet and severe exercise between the Place de la 
Concorde and the Bois de Boulogue did wonders for the dog ; and if 
he had not unfortunately been run over just as Rowden was thinking 
of taking him home to England he might have made the Doctor’s 
fortune. 

As it was, Rowden felt that, in regard to Lady Lavinia and the 
world of dogs, he was a lost medical man. He sent to the bereaved 
mistress a lettre de faire part, excused himself as best he could to 
Tomlins (who never spoke to him again), went on spending his 
twenty pounds, and when he had nearly finished that not very 
difficult operation, took his ticket for London. 
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Rowden was returning from Paris rather crest-fallen, when, getting 
out of the train close to St. Ouen, he thought he might as well spend 
a day or two there, for he was in no hurry to get back to England. 

The morning after his arrival, he took a stroll out of the town in 
the direction of the horse-market, where he recognised the voice of 
an unmistakeable Englishman, who was calling out: “Avvy vous un 
bong chevall?” to which a dozen dealers replied, Oui, milord/ un 
cheval magnifique |” 

The proprietor of the English voice was Mr. Arnold, who was so 
well known to the dealers that they scarcely even tried to cheat him : 
they had made the attempt so often, and always in vain. 

“ En voici un, au moins qui n'est pas un SCREW,” said a man, who 
was holding a spirited young Norman colt by the halter, and who 
now took him out into the road to give him arun. Rowden, on 
hearing the Frenchman assure the Englishman that his horse was not 
“un SCREW,” could not help laughing ; which, somehow, made him 
look as though he wanted to join in the conversation. He, therefore, 
thought it best to address Mr. Arnold openly, and said : 

“‘T knew they borrowed some mechanical terms from us, but this is 
the first time I ever heard a Frenchman speak of a horse as ‘um 
SCREW.” 

“Oh, they have learnt it from me,” said Mr. Arnold; “I have 
bought lots of horses here, and I always tell them it’s no use offering 
me a screw, and now they understand me. Are you going to buy 
anything ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rowden. 

He walked towards the Norman horse, and affected to examine its 
points. The dealer had now mounted him, and was putting him 
through his paces amid the jeers of his rivals, who declared that the 
animal had no legs, no wind, no anything that he ought to have. 

“He is actually lame. Voyez un peu comme il boite,” cried one of 
them. 

“ Oui, il boit et mange,” said the rider, making what is generally 
recognised in French horse-markets as an appropriate reply to such 
an accusation. 

The dealer could not be got to say what he would take for the colt 
until he had exhibited him in every possible point of view, and 
sounded his praises in every possible key. At last he asked fifteen 
hundred francs ; Mr. Arnold offered eight hundred (amid the laughter 
and ironical cheers of the market generally) ; and, ultimately, a 
bargain was struck for a thousand. 

Rowden now walked up to Mr. Arnold, and congratulated him on 
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his acquisition. Anybody in England, he said, would give sixty or 
seventy pounds for the horse. He wouldn’t mind giving sixty for it 
himself. 

Mr. Arnold looked upon the spirited young horse, fresh from the 
Norman pastures, and who, to use a Spanish expression, had still his 
“meadow coat” upon him, as a rough diamond which, with a little 
preparing and polishing, would be worth at least twice, if not three 
times, as much as he had given for it. Sixty pounds paid at once for 
a forty pounds purchase was not. to be refused ; and Mr. Arnold, 
after exchanging cards with Dr. Rowden, asked him to call in the 
afternoon and see the horse in the stable after the groom had rubbed 
him down. 

Dr. Rowden saw the horse, but, as has been already explained, 
Mr. Arnold did not see Dr. Rowden’s money. 

In fact, Rowden had no more intention of buying the Norman 
horse than he had of buying the Great Eastern, and sending it out 
full of arms and ammunition with his compliments to General 
Garibaldi. But he wanted to make Mr. Arnold’s acquaintance, 
without quite knowing what it would lead to, and in that he had 
succeeded. 

As for Mr. Arnold, he was much impressed with Rowden’s 
versatility and resources the first time that he had the opportunity 
of talking with him at any length. 

In fact, Rowden, if he possessed nothing else, had at least plenty 
of ideas; and in the course of a conversation, which began in Mr. 
Arnold’s stable and ended in Mr. Arnold’s dining-room, he declared 
that he knew half a dozen ways of making a comparatively large 
fortune out of next to nothing. 

This was just the sort of secret which, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, 
was eminently worth knowing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Dr. RowpeN stopped several days at Mr. Arnold’s house, during 
which time a great deal was said about pecuniary schemes of various 
kinds, but nothing whatever on either side about the purchase of the 
Norman horse. 

Each felt that he had to deal with a master, and with a master 
moreover who, as a plain matter of fact, had no money. Mr. Arnold 
could only sell the horse for ready cash, and Rowden could only 
purchase it on credit ; accordingly no business was done. 
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One afternoon, when the restless Alfred had gone out for a ride 
(in the course of which he had occasion to pass the convent four 
times and did not once succeed in getting a glimpse of Sophie), the 
Doctor and Mr. Arnold sat together smoking and conversing on the 
favourite subject—or rather on the subject to which their circum- 
stances condemned them. The rich are often accused of troubling 
themselves too much about money; but they think less of it than 
the very poor. The Doctor and Mr. Arnold had been exhausting 
their ingenuity in devising all sorts of plans for making money— 
except, of course, the old-fashioned one of working for it—Rowden, 
taking his cigar out of his mouth, said to his host :—“ Did you ever 
have a go in at the insurance offices ?” 

“T never got any money out of them, if that’s what you mean,” 
answered Mr. Arnold. 

“You’re wrong. There is a great deal to be done with insurance 
offices—I mean, of course, for those who know how to doit. Insure 
your life, kill yourself, send in an application for the insurance- 
money, come to life again—that is all you have to do, and really 
nothing is easier.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk about.” 

“Tt is very easy to do it. A friend of mine, an Irishman—he’s 
dead in earnest now, poor fellow !—used to say that if you insured 
your life in a black coat and went to the office some time afterwards 
in a blue coat and brass buttons to claim the money payable on your 
own death, the cash would be handed over to you without 
a murmur.” 

“ He didn’t know what he was talking about.” 

“Well! I rather think he did. He was a great friend of the 
gentleman in the dressing gown.” 

“ Who was he?” 

“What! did you never hear of the gentleman in the dressing 
gown? He used to be a great character at some fashionable watering- 
place in Ireland. He was passionately fond of bathing, and every 
morning before he took his swim you might see him walking up and 
down the beach, accompanied by his three sons, and always attired 
in his celebrated dressing gown, which was as well, or better known, 
than the man himself. One day he took a swim out, leaving his 
dressing gown, as usual, on the beach, and didn’t come back again. 
The sons were very much distressed, and when everything that could 
be thought of had been done to find the old gentleman’s body, it 
was touching to see them carrying home the vacant dressing gown. 
Every one knew that the former proprietor of it was dead; but his 
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life was insured, and some time after the insurance money had been 
paid, he turned up in Paris with his three sons—but without the 
dressing gown.” ' 

“ That trick having once been done, couid not be repeated—even 
if there were no other objections !” 

“ Even if there were no other objections !” repeated Rowden sar- 
castically. ‘But that is not the only trick. Did you ever hear of 
the man—an Irishman again—who found his own body in the 
Liffey ?” 

“ Never.” 

“You didn’t? Well, he was crossing the Liffey in a boat with 
some of his friends—Jim Malony we will suppose his name to have 
been—when a corpse was observed floating in the water. ‘ Why, 
God bless me, if this isn’t poor Jim Malony!’ he called out. His 
friends thought at first that he had gone mad ; but he continued to 
bewail Jim Malony until they understood at last what he meant. 
The report was spread that Jim Malony had been drowned. The 
body fished out of the Liffey was described as that of Jim Malony 
at the inquest, and as the real Jim Malony’s life was insured in 
a respectable London office, you can understand that he made 
a good thing of it. Oh, in Ireland they do a roaring business in 
life insurance. There a man will insure his life, boast that he is 
going into a consumption, and sell his policy, if it is a small affair, 
for a ten pound note, a new hat and a bottle of whisky. Or he will 
follow his own funeral with nothing but a big stone in the coffin, 
and pocket a good sum by the transaction. In that blessed land any 
one may insure any one else’s life without any questions being asked. 
If a bricklayer falls off a scaffold and breaks his ribs, there are at 
once a hundred candidates for the honour of insuring his life—only, 
of course, they don’t send the poor fellow himself to London. It 
would be cruel in his delicate state of health, so they find some one 
to replace him—some healthy man who will be sure to stand the 
medical examination in a satisfactory manner.” 

“You seem to have given a good deal of study to this subject,” 
said Mr. Arnold. 

“T should think I had,” said Rowden. “I was medical officer 
to an insurance office for some time, and knew every move connected 
with the business.” 

“T have often heard,” observed Mr. Arnold, “ of insurance offices 
being cheated, but did not know that they ever cheated on their 
side.” 

“There are offices and offices,” replied Rowden. “Some deal 
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fairly and some don’t. Mine didn’t, but I was a fool to leave it 
all the same.” 

“You could not have remained with any dignity.” 

“No, not with dignity, but with considerable profit. When a man 
knows an important secret he ought to take advantage of it.” 

“Well, there’s something in that, perhaps,” said Mr. Arnold, with 
an air which seemed to say that he did not give his full assent to the 
proposition. 

“ Insurance,” continued Rowden, “is a very fine thing in its way, 
but somehow or other there have been a great many more fires since 
the practice of fire insurance became general than there ever were 
before, and I fancy it is the same with lives. There are men, of 
course, who wouldn’t mind burning their furniture for money, but 
who would hesitate to sacrifice human life; and on the other hand 
there are men who wouldn’t—that is to say, they wouldn’t, if the 
sacrifice could be made easily, and it seemed quite sure that it would 
never be found out. Receiving the insurance money is pleasanter 
work than paying the premiums. People soon discover that.” 

“There you're right,” remarked Mr. Arnold, with an exferto crede 
sort of air. ‘ But do you really mean to say that murders are com- 
mitted for the sake of insurance money ?” 

“ Yes, only the murderer does not kill his victim with a pistol or 
a knife and fork, or anything of that kind. The victim may somehow 
get drowned, or the victim may be poisoned—gin, for that purpose 
will do as well as anything else, and rather better. It seems so 
natural to some people to drink gin; and if one man keeps another 
well supplied with drink it looks hard to accuse him, for that, of an 


intent to murder.” 
“T thought they refused to grant insurances on the lives of intempe 


rate persons ?” 

“Yes, but the intemperate persons are prepared specially tor the 
occasion. To insure the life of a confirmed drunkard is always 
a good speculation for his friends—provided, of course, that no 
positive misrepresentation be made which can afterwards be proved 
to be such. The drunkard has to be caught, kept sober for a week, 
and then primed with a glass of sherry just before he is sent, cleanly 
washed and neatly dressed, into the presence of the medical officer.” 

“ And can’t the medical officer find that out ?” 

“Well, I used to sometimes. If for instance the applicant’s breath 
smelt of wine, I told him so, and observed whether he seemed to 
mind it. Or I left him a deuce of a time by himself, to see whether 
he got nervous when the effect of the stimulant had worn off. If it 
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is a very bad case, indeed—if the man has had delirium tremens, for 
instance—you can tell that easily enough when he puts his tongue 
out. He can’t keep it perfectly still. There is always a little 
tremulous movement that betrays him.” 

“ Do they ever try to bribe the medical officer ?” 

“ Often.” 

Mr. Arnold did not like to ask whether Rowden had ever taken 
a bribe, nor would Rowden have told him if lie had. 

“ Besides cases of murder, or as good as murder,” continued 
Rowden, who had warmed to his subject, “I have known cases of 
suicide. Death by suicide invalidates the policy, as you are, no 
doubt, aware. But a man may fall down a precipice or get run over 
by a railway train, and no one can tell whether he has come by his 
death through his own intentional act or not.” 

“ Suicide, perhaps. But do you mean to say that you ever met 
with cases of deliberate murder, done for the sake of the insurance 
money ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Or if not wilful murder, at least very remarkable 
imitations of it. The insurance office is to the rich what the burial 
club is to the poor, and we know what some of the effects of burial 
clubs have been. I will tell you of one rather curious insurance 
case, that came within my own knowledge—a case too in which the 
money was paid, and in which no accusation was made against any 
one. A man came to the office one day with a proposal to insure 
his wife’s life. There was nothing odd in that, for she possessed 
a good deal of property which did not go to the husband at her 
death. He said frankly that he believed she had a very delicate 
constitution, though after we had examined her most carefully we 
could not find that there was anything the matter with her. Her 
heart and lungs were as sound as possible, and in spite of her 
husband’s anxiety about her, she had never had a serious illness. 
Well, he insured her life for 5,000/, saying at the time that he 
intended to live for the next few years in the United States, where 
he had already resided, and where he had some business or other to 
attend to. He went to New York with his wife and a young child, 
and soon after his arrival found that affairs of importance required 
his presence in New Orleans. The wife asked whether it would not 
be dangeious to take the child there, to which he replied that it 
decidedly would, and that the child had better be left with the 
nursery-maid at a boarding house in New York. As for herself he 
did not think she had anything to fear, and it was certain that he 
hadn’t, as he had lived at New Orleans before for a considerable 
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time, and had become thoroughly acclimatised. At last the husband 
and wife did go to New Orleans.” 

“* What happened ?” 

“Just what might have been expected. The wife died of fever, 
and the husband came to London to claim the insurance money. 
Everything had been done in proper form, except that the insurer 
had rather exaggerated the amount of his wife’s income, and had 
never mentioned his intention of visiting New Orleans. He had 
a very good case against us, but we had also a slight case against 
him ; and the end of it was that we gave him two thousand pounds 
and let him go about his business.” 

“So you actually make compromises at insurance offices with men 
whom you believe to be murderers?” 

“We don’t like litigation, it gives us a bad name, and then it is 
not our business to prosecute. But insurance offices are not moral 
institutions in all respects. They are convenient. They enable 
aman to live up to his income or even a little beyond it; but they 
destroy saving habits. A man never saves money now unless he is 
in trade, and not always then. To what extent they encourage crime 
I will not consider. It is so difficult to get full information on the 
subject. But that they do encourage it to some extent is not to be 
doubted. Old Finch of the Dragon office r 

“Oh, do you know old Finch ?” 

“Of course, I do. Well, old Finch, I was going to say, looks 
upon every fire, if the house happens to be insured, as a case of 
arson, and every death, if the life has been insured, as a case of 
murder.” 

“ He would like to restrict the business of an insurance office to 
receiving premiums. It would be very profitable. My daughter’s 
life is insured in the Dragon.” 

“Miss Arnold’s life insured! Then you can get money easily?” 

“‘ What, by killing my daughter ?” 

“Yes, in the insurance office sense of the word. That is to say, 
by placing her in such a position that they will be obliged to pay up 
on her policy. You might take her off to America and kill her 
there. It is no use trying on anything of that kind in France. There 
every dead person must be visited by a medical officer appointed 
specially for the purpose—‘ The doctor of the Dead.’ ‘Le Médecin 
des Morts,’ as he is quaintly, and perhaps somewhat ironically, 
styled by the French people. In England we have too much liberty 
for any forced inspection of that kind to be tolerated. But how was 
it that they accepted her life?” 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. ¢ 
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“Well, I suppose they did not think it very likely that a father 
would kill his own daughter.” 

‘** No, but there are certain fixed rules. In England it is absolutely 
necessary to show that you have a greater interest in the life than in 
the death of the person whose life you insure. This law does not 
apply to Ireland. It was passed in England before the act of union, 
and the Irish, as I was telling you before, speculate in human life 
in the most free and easy manner, without the least restraint.” 

“The matter is very simple,” explained Mr. Armold. “TI live on 
the interest of my daughter’s fortune. If she were to die it would 
all return to her mother’s family, and I should be left without 
a farthing.” 

“No wonder then that they granted you a policy. How much is 
it for? I ask you frankly, because I want to see whether I can 
be of any real use to you in getting a little money. Of course, 
I was only joking just this moment, but you might borrow money 
on the policy.” 

“Yes, with good securities. But with good securities I might 
borrow money independently of the policy.” 

“Well, if you had a few thousands now, you could secure tens 
of thousands in six months.” | 

“ That is to say you could,” suggested Mr. Arnold. 

“Well, I could show you how it is to be done,” replied Rowden. 
“What, by-the-by, is Miss Arnold’s life insured for?” 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds,” said the father. 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds,” observed Dr. Rowden, “is a sum 
worth speculating with. I should put it in five different ventures, 
and I could lay my life that four of them would succeed.” 

“And then the money could be paid back to the insurance 
office?” 

“Of course it could, and Miss Arnold could come to life again, 
and you could go on drawing the interest of her money. But here 
comes Mr. Leighton. He looks very dusty. What a long ride he 
must have had. We will talk about other matters ; another time, if it 
interests you.” 

“Tt interests me very much indeed,” said Mr. Arnold. 

“What,” continued Rowden, “becomes of the money if Miss 
Arnold gets married? I see he has gone round to the stables.” 

“It is settled on her absolutely, but, of course, I should have 
nothing more to do with it.” 

“Of course not! Then the position is this. As long as Miss 
Arnold lives and does not get married, you draw the interest on 
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twenty thousand pounds. If—which heaven forbid !—she should die, 
you receive fifteen thousand pounds from the insurance Office.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“If she marries you get nothing from any one—I should certainly 
not let her get married. But here comes Mr. Leighton.” 

Mr. Arnold did not think it worth while to explain to Rowden 
that if his daughter married the Count de Villebois, that disinterested 
nobleman was willing to leave her dowry untouched, or to place 
an equal sum at her father’s disposal. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SOCIETY AT ST. OUEN. 


THE day after this long conversation, on the subject of life 
insurance, Mr. Arnold had a great deal to do» He had to attend 
a Steeplechase in the neighbourhood of St. Quen, on which he had 
laid & little money, and for which he had even entered a couple of 
horses (“ Bataclan,” by “Feu d’Enfer,” out of “ Poppet,” and “ Flick et 
Flock;” by “ Mossoo,” out of “Mademoiselle Maupin”); he proposed 
to call upoh his daughter at the convent ; and in the evening Alfred 
Leighton, Dr. Rowden, and M. de Villebois were to dine with him. 

At the first day’s meeting “Bataclan” lost his race, Mr. Arnold 
lost his bets, and there was a dark shade on that gentleman’s-coun- 
tenance as he walked from the stand to the stables, and proceeded 
to abuse his groom. The groom, who was groom, trainer, and 
several other things all in one, declared that it was not As fault, and 
attributed ‘“Bataclan’s” failure to some defect in the animal’s 
character. He had been tried at everything. At hunting, at ‘flat’ 
racing, and now at steeplechasing; and could be trained to nothing, 
argued the groom. ‘“‘ Hosses have so much to learn,” he concluded, 
“and when they knows it, it’s time to die!” 

This melancholy view of equine existence did not seem to be 
shared by Mr. Arnold, who sold “ Bataclan” that very afternoon to 
the Count de Villebois for two thousand five hundred francs, being 
one thousand five hundred more than he had-given for him a year 
and a half before. 

This sum was not sufficient to enable Mr. Arnold to pay ‘the bets 
he owed to a variety of captains, and colonels, and knights at arms, 
by whom St. Ouen is infested during the season, and who at that 
watering place of ill fame make frantic and sometimes disastrous 


endeavours to live largely upon small means. 
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However, there was to be another race the day following ; and if 
he made nothing by that, Mr. Arnold resolved to sell his second 
steeplechaser (“Flick et Flock”) to young Leighton, who had 
already shown himself well disposed towards the animal. There had 
even been some talk of Leighton’s riding him—a proceeding to 
which Mr. Arnold, who had laid against the horse, saw no objection; 
for he knew that Leighton was far from being an experienced jockey, 
and thought it unlikely that he would be a match even for such inferior 
riders as were to be found at the races of St. Quen. 


“ A man who has horses to sell, and a rich and pretty daughter to 
marry, ought to be able to get on,” reflected Rowden, when he saw 
the use to which Mr. Arnold was turning his two-sided position. 
“If I were only a soft-hearted man and had a little money, that 
Norman colt would be planted on me, beyond a doubt.” 

He, at the same time, blamed Mr. Arnold for occupying himself 
with such trifles, and resolved to speak to him seriously, at the first 
opportunity, about the insurance office. 

To do Mr. Arnold strict justice, he was not quite conscious— 
he would not allow himself to become conscious of the part he 
was playing in connection with his daughter, and towards his 
daughter’s admirers. In fact, Alfred Leighton had not yet declared 
himself in that character, while, as for the Count, because he had 
proposed for Sophie and had not been accepted, was that any reason 
why Mr. Arnold should not sell him a horse—and a horse that was 
something like a horse too, and worth very nearly all that Mr. Arnold 
had asked for it? 

“Your horse ran admirably,” said the good-natured Count, after 
he had agreed to purchase it. “If the prize had been not for mere 
swiftness, but for grace and beauty, ‘ Bataclan’ would certainly have 
carried it away.” 

This unsportsmaniike observation, which might have been intended 
as a sarcasm, but was, in fact, uttered in all sincerity, caused Mr. 
Arnold to stare, Alfred Leighton to smile, and Dr. Rowden to laugh 
outright. 

“Tt appears that I have uttered an amusing remark, without 
knowing it,” said M. de Villebois. 

Rowden thereupon apologised, blaming himself, and the English 
nation generally, for taking so purely practical a view of the qualities 
of a horse. 

“T am going for a short walk with Mr. Leighton,” called out 
Mr. Arnold. “If I don’t see you before, we shall meet at dinner.” 
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Mr. Arnold and his young friend commenced their promenade by 
going to the stables to have a look at “ Flick et Flock,” and were 
indulging in learned discourse respecting that eminent steeplechaser’s 
points and paces, when Captain Fludyer lounged in, with a large 
riding whip in his hand, and an enormous cigar between his teeth. 

** How d’ye do, Arnold?” began the Captain. “So you have sold 
, Bataclan’ to the Count? He will win a lot of money with him !” 

“* He doesn’t want to win a lot of money with him,” replied Arnold. 
“‘ He wants the horse for his own riding.” 

“Well, I hope he’ll like him,” continued the Captain. “ And what 
are you going to do with ‘ Flick et Flock,’ the illustrious offspring of 
‘Mossoo’ and ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin?’ Who was ‘ Mossoo,’ 
Arnold? I know who ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin’ was, for I sold 
her to you myself. But the famous ‘ Mossoo’? Is there anything 
about him in the ‘Stud Book’?” 

“Quite as much as there is about you in the ‘ Army List, 
Mr. Arnold. 

‘Oh, no ; you'll find the date of my commision in the ‘Army List.’” 

“The only commission you ever had,” insisted Mr. Arnold, “ was 
so much per cent. on selling horses.” 

“No, I was in the service, but I couldn’t stand the discipline. 
I am like ‘ Bataclan.’ Regular training does not suit me.” 

“It suits ‘Flick et Flock.’ I never saw a horse in better con- 
dition.” 

“Yes, the son of ‘Mossoo’ looks well,” acknowledged Captain 
Fludyer. ‘But he won’t win! Not the ghost of a chance! Are 
you backing him yourself? No, you old rascal! You know better.” 

“‘T have put all the money on him I can afford, and a little more,” 
answered Mr. Arnold; “and my friend here, Mr. Leighton—let me 
introduce you; Mr. Leighton, Captain Fludyer—is going to back 
him on my recommendation.” 

“I think he has a very good chance,” said Leighton. ‘“ At least he 
might have, only Mr. Arnold has suggested that I should ride him.” 

“‘ Have you insured your life for its full value, and made the policy 
over to our friend?” asked Captain Fludyer. 

““Oh, the horse can carry me well enough!” answered Alfred ; 
“T am a light-weight, and the jumps are not very formidable. I 
have done worse things in India. Were you ever in India?” 

“No,” replied Fludyer, “I served chiefly in Spain. You have 
ridden steeplechases before then, have you ?” 

“No, I have not. But I don’t think there is much mystery in 
the art.” 
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“Not on our courses at all events. Everything is straight and 
simple enough. Ride as if you had a pretty girl in front and a bailiff 
behind, and you will come in all right. You can’t bet. against 
yourself, or I would back you.” 

“T will. back myself if you like, for a trifle. Five pounds against 
fifteen ?” 

* Done,” said Captain Fludyer, who, forthwith booked the, bet. 

“‘ He will never pay you,” said Mr.,Arnold, as they walked on. 

“Hullo, Arnold,” said a cool, collected, rather , surly-looking 
Englishman, with curly whiskers and a wall-eye, whom they next met. 
““What’s up? Are you going to wash your mouth out ?” 

“* Not just now,” answered Mr. Arnold. 

“Will you smoke, then?” 

“No, not at present.” 

“T never saw such a fellow,” exclaimed the new comer (he was an 
ex-gentleman of sporting propensities, known as Captain Thorpe). 
“ Won’t smoke and won’t drink! How you must swear !” 

“* Here is one of the.glories of the French turf,” said Mr. Arnold, 
as a French Marquis, in the disguise of an English groom, came 
towards them. “ Zh, bien, Marquis? comment ca va?” 

“Ca va mal! Fe viens du. paddock,” answered the Marquis, “e 
cherche partout mon jockey ; /es lads ne savent pas ot ce sacré Bill est 
parti! Il doit ttre sur le\oose. 1 sera drunk comme un lord, et. moi 
Je serait nowhere, cest un dam fool.” 

“Our horses carry the English language with them wherever they 
go,” said Mr. Arnold. 

“Yes,” replied Leighton, “at least enough to swear by. Who are 
these two men ?” 

“The one in undress uniform is an African officer, Major Raccroc, 
of the chasseurs indigines, who is going to ride in one of the steeple- 
chases ; his companion, the Englishman, is Bill Bingham, a returned 
convict, who, before he came over here—he can’t show at Tattersall’s 
now—used to bet on commission for some of the first men on the Turf. 
The French officer—who, by the way, rides like a mountebank, and 
will rupture himself at the water-jump if he does not fall off before— 
is under the impression that he is conversing with one of the untitled 
nobility of England, and is astonished at the coarseness of his 
manners and the colour of his nails.” 

“Who are the yellow-haired ladies in the open carriage, laughing 
and drinking champagne ?” 

“You must particularise.” 

“The fourth carriage on the left. The horsey marquis has just 
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passed it. The officer and the returned convict have now stopped to 
speak to them.” 

“Oh, they are queer. Shall I introduce you ?” 

“No, thank you.” sie ty 

“They are Englishwomen—wives whose husbands have gone 
astray.” ‘ 

“ And who think they cannot do better than follow their example! 
I suppose there is not much society here? Miss Arnold must some- 
times find it dull.” oe 

“TJ daresay she would find it very dull,” replied the father, “if she 
were not at school. But she seems to like it. I don’t see her very 
often, but she does pay me a visit now and then. Perhaps she will 
to-day.” 

Alfred betrayed no emotion, but replied with studied calmness that 
he should be delighted to meet Miss Arnold again. 

And Sophie on her side? he asked himself. Sophie who had not 
answered him, who had perhaps taken offence at his writing to her 
at all. Even if she said nothing to her father about the letter, which, 
on reflection, Alfred considered more than probable, she must, he 
thought, feel some sort of resentment against him, or she would at 
least have sent him a word of reply. 

Alfred’s meditations were broken in upon by Mr. Arnold’s calling 
his attention to the fact that the bilious-looking man in the white 
choker who was coming towards them was the Rev. Japhet Stickney, 
a Low Church clergyman, who claimed the spiritual direction of the 
English colony at St. Ouen.” 

“* Has he not a black eye?” asked Alfred. 

“He has two black eyes, or ought to have,” answered Mr, Arnold. 
“‘He had last week, and they looked then as if they would last him 
some time. The Rev. Luckthorpe Roydon, our High Church clergy- 
man, dropped into him. But he must have had them painted; they 
scarcely show at all to-day.” 

“Two clergymen fighting!” exclaimed Alfred. “What was the 
dispute about ?” 

“Oh, they’re always fighting over here! This time Stickney, who 
has set up a chapel of his own without the sanction of the Bishop, 
accused Roydon in a sermon of having been thirty years absent from 
his living, where he gets all his duty done for forty pounds a year by 
a curate. Roydon, without answering the charge, preached a sermon 
on the text, ‘My enemies are as the hairs of my head ’—in ironical 
allusion to Stickney, who is bald. Stickney then took for his text, 
‘The drunkards made songs about me ’—Roydon drinks ; and I think 
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it was Roydon after that who delivered a discourse on the subject of 
the particular kind of sinners who are specially excluded from all 
hope of entering the kingdom of heaven. That referred to certain 
goings on with Miss Priscilla Foljambe—Pussy Foljambe, as they call 
her, late of the Strand Theatre. She has four hundred a-year allowed 
her by Lord Glenlivat’s wife’s family, to live quietly over here ; and, 
to tell the truth, has been seen about with both the reverend gentle- 


men. 
“They hold, no doubt, that their office is sacred,” remarked Alfred, 


“whatever they themselves may be. That is a doctrine on which 
they ought to lay very particular stress.” 

“And their example after all cannot do much harm; they have 
gone too far for that.” 

Yes, thought Alfred, but a clergyman ought to be something more 
than uninjurious, and it is not sufficient even that he should serve the 
possibly useful purpose of a frightful warning. 

“You know this road?” said Mr. Arnold to Leighton, when they 
had walked together some little distance in silence. 

“Not exactly.” 

“ Well, you know that building. Where did you go the other day ?” 

“Oh, the Convent of the Augustines. I could scarcely see it 
through the trees. You mean to call there ?” 

“Yes, if you don’t mind the walk.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” said Alfred, absently. . . . I 
mean that it is no great distance, and that I shall be most happy,” he 
suddenly added. 

“A la bonne heure!” exclaimed Mr. Arnold, good humouredly. 

Alfred Leighton did not prove himself a brilliant conversationalist 
during the next few minutes. In fact he scarcely spoke until they 
reached the convent gates. 


( To be continued.) 











A MAN OF THE CROWD TO 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


AM but one of many ; never saw 
Thy face, or heard the voice that now is stilled. 
My spirit is but little apt to awe 
Of lofty-perched mortality ; and yet 
My heart is heavy with a keen regret, 
Mine eyes with unaccustomed tears are filled. 


We of the throng lead little lives, apart 
From all the genial stir and glow of art, 
The comradeship of genius, and the breath 
Of that large life to which our low-pulsed life is death. 
Slow-footed, bowed, we toil through narrow ways, 
And linger out our dull and unrecorded days. 
But thou !—thou had’st an eye to mark 
The feeble light that burned within our dark ; 
A sympathy as wide as heaven’s free air ; 
A glance as bright 
As heaven’s own light, 
That, pure amid pollution, pierceth everywhere. 
Not beggary’s rags, not squalor’s grime, 
The crust of ignorance, the stain of crime, 
Could hide from thee the naked human soul. 
Thou had’st our Shakespeare’s ken, and Howard’s heart; 
Not puppets we, God’s poor, to play our part 
On thy mimetic stage, mere foils grotesque, 
Apt adjuncts of thine art’s bright picturesque. 
Our loves, our hates, our hopes and fears, 
Our sins and sorrows, smiles and tears, 
To thee were real as to us, who knew 
That thou would’st limn them with a hand as true 
And tender in its touch, as though it drew 
The finer traits and passions of thy peers. 
That sense so sure, that wit so strong, 
Did battle on our side against the oppressor’s wrong, 
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Because thine honest heart did burn with scorn 

Of high-perched insolence everywhere ; 
And knightly, though unknighted, thou did’st dare 

To champion the feeble and forlorn. 
Though not in fairy forest, leaguered tower, 

By haunted lake, or startled Beauty’s bower, 
Did’st thou go seeking them ; but in foul lairs 
Not else remembered even in good men’s prayers. 
In hidden haunts of cruelty, where no light, 

Save of thy sympathy, pierced the night. 
Thence, though the source might all unlovely seem, 
Unfit for painter’s touch or poet’s dream ; 

Thou, painter-poet as thou wert, did’st draw 
The hidden beauty meaner eyes ne’er saw ; 
But which, set forth upon thy living page, 
Drew all the eyes and hearts of an unthinking age. 
All inarticulate we ; thou wert our voice ; 
Thou in our poor rejoicing didst rejoice, 
Smile gently with our pitiful mirth, and grieve 
When Pain, our chill familiar, plucked each ragged sleeve. 
Therefore we loved thee, better than we knew, 
Old friend and true. 
Thy silent passing to an honoured tomb 
Has filled a people’s heart with more than fleeting gloom. 


Moreover, thou did’st bring us of thy best, 
Thou, with the great an honoured guest, 
And treasured by the chiefs of birth and brain, 
To simple and unlearnéd souls wert plain. 
The common heart on thine enchantment hung, 
While genius, stooping from her heights, 
Lent to the lowest her delights, 
And spake to each in his own mother tongue. 
Who now like thee shall lighten human care? 
By words where mirth with pathos meets, 
By most delectable conceits, 
Thou gav’st us laughter that our babes might share ; 
And jollity, that had no touch of shame. 
No satyr’s brand besmirches thy fair fame. 
Thy meteor fancy, by its quickening sleight, 
Peopled our world with creatures of delight. 
Not phantoms they, but very friends they seem, 
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Dear and familiar as are few 
Of those around us ; all too true 
And quick for shadows of Romance’s dream. 
Most human-hearted they, or grave or gay, 
But touched with that unspeakable impress 
Of genius, airy wit, rare tenderness, 
That marks them as thine own (e’en so a ray 
Of sunset glory magnifies 
Familiar beauties to our eyes)— 
So touched, they in our memories live for aye, 
Unaged by time and sacred from decay. 
The friends we cherish pass, the foes we hate ; 
All living things towards Death’s portal move ; 
Not even ¢hee a nation’s pride and love 
Could keep from that dark gate. 
But these, thy creatures, cannot die : 
Companions of all generations, they 
Shall keep thy mem’ry from decay 
More surely than that glorious grave where thou dost lie. 
Therefore, let critic carp or bigot prate, 
Sniff fault or folly here or there, 
Contemn thy creed, or thee declare 
Not wholly wise, or something less than great. 
Thou hast the people’s heart, that few may gain ; 
Not yielded to mere strenuous might of brain, 
Prowess of arm, or force of will, 
But to the strong and true and tender soul, 
The human im excelsis, that can thrill 
Through all humanity’s pulses, till the whole 
Great scattered brotherhood again is one. 
No chill star-radiance thine ; thou art a sun 
Of central warmth ; lord of our smiles and tears, 
An uncrowned king of men through all the years. 


E. J. MILLIKEN. 
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WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 


REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 


No. IL—A RAMBLE ON WHEELS. 


«é 


LIKE the chapter much,” I said the next morning, 
handing my friend the MS. which he had placed in my 
hands over night. 
“Ts it too long?” 
a 
“I don’t pretend to be a descriptive writer. I hope this may be 
my last effort.” 

“JT am not sure that I like your title.” 

“*The Taffeta Petticoat?’ I thought it rather novel. The story 
all turns upon the colour and character of that particular article of 
dress.” 

“Of all the titles of your works, I like more than any other that of 
flearts are Trumps.” 

“Did I ever tell you how the story suggested itself to me?” 

“Yes; but I have an imperfect recollection of the incident. You 
shall give me a second edition of it, if you will.” 

“ By-and-by, when we are reposing comfortably in our chariot.” 

Here we are interrupted by Bardolph and Shallow, who come in to 
breakfast, with the daily papers (containing notices of the performance 
of the previous night), and letters for “ Falstaff.” These latter are 
of far deeper interest to Sir John than the papers, which Bardolph 
and Shallow eagerly devour, extolling this editor in mock heroics, 
and damning with faint praise the other. Shallow pretends to be 
very bitter against the press for the ignominious way in which he is 
overlooked. We have a smart discussion upon the equivocal com- 
pliments which Bardolph receives for the “ make-up of his nose.” 

“That nose of thine,” remarks Shallow, “seems to get into the 
editorial head.” 

**T would it were in the editorial stomach.” 

“Ah, then indeed would the press be heart-burned,” responds 
Shallow. “Sir John Falstaff, a word with you.” 
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“Ah, Shallow, give you good time of day,” says Mark Lemon, 
looking up from his letters. ‘Shall we to breakfast? Give me a 
cup of coffee.” 

Thus breakfast commences, accompanied by a rattle of harmless 
fun and apt Falstaffian quotation. The end of the morning meal 
brings the carriage ordered over night. Bardolph and Shallow leave 
us, to explore Edinburgh on foot. Falstaff and the amateur impre- 
sario are of a lazier habit of body. The holiday feeling has taken 
too firm a hold upon them for anything but an idle, lolling, easy, 
dreamy indulgence on wheels. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the services of a particularly intel- 
ligent driver, who was evidently proud of his fare. 

“Tell us all you know,” said Mark Lemon, as he got into the 
conveyance; “tell us all you know, and stop at any place of special 
interest. When you have driven us where you please, then we will 
direct you. We have a call to make.” 

The coachman obeyed these instructions with great tact and 
judgment. Whether he told us all he knew, or more, is neither here 
nor there. He was an excellent showman, and the little present of 
‘* Falstaff,” with some kindly words of remembrance written therein, 
and signed “Mark Lemon,” which he carried home that day, will 
now, alas! more than ever bea cherished memorial of Mark Lemon’s 
visit to Scotland. 

Sandy pointed to the unfinished monument on Calton Hill, as “the 
national disgrace.” At the Castle he gave us an example of his read- 
ing and intelligence by a shrewd reference to the stratagem by which 
Sir William Douglas recovered possession of the place in 1341. A 
party of Sir William’s men, dressed as sailors, arrived early in the 
morning at the Castle gate with a cartload of wine, which they said 
had just arrived by land at Leith. They upset the cart in the middle 
of the gate. This prevented the portcullis from being lowered. 
A number of men, who had been placed in ambuscade during the 
night, rushing in to the assistance of the sailors, the garrison was put 
to the sword, and possession of the Castle regained. 

It is a grand historical romance, the history of Edinburgh Castle. 
The past and present are characteristically united on the Castle Hill 
by a monumental cross to the officers of the 78th Highlanders who 
fell in the Crimea. There are some curious old buildings here. A 
cannon ball still sticks in the side of a house which originally 
belonged to the Marquis of Huntly. This suggestive memorial of 
former days no doubt found its present resting-place during that 
stormy time when the Castle was held for the King by General 
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Grant, and the town and Holyrood were in possession of Prince 
Charles. 

From Castle Hill you get a fine view of the Grass Market, the 
site of public executions in the old days. Captain John’ Porteous 
was hanged here toa dyer’s pole. His crime was that of intercepting 
an attempt at rescue during the execution of a smuggler. He fired 
upon the mob without warning. He was pardoned by the king, but 
the people seized the officer and hanged him. The incident’ is 
graphically narrated in the “ Heart of Midlothian.” There is still a 
cross on the pavement where the gallows stood. 

A topographical or historic notice of the district is quite outside 
the pale of this paper; but there are a few incidents of general 
interest which I venture to print in this place, some of which Sandy 
told us, some of which we marked in our “ Murray’s Guide.” 
Formerly butter and provisions were weighed before they were 
allowed to come into the city. The weigh-house was at the top of 
West Bow, but in 1822 it was removed to make room for the public 
entry of George IV. Lord Ruthven lived in the West Bow. The 
street was the head-quarters of the Covenanter party, and at the 
same time was occupied chiefly by smiths and pewterers. It was 
from this association that the Covenanters got the name of the Bow- 
head saints. In James Court was the house of David Hume, and 
afterwards that of James Boswell, who entertained Johnson there in 
1773- The house was burnt down in 1859. In the Covenanter’s 
Close was situated a tavern much frequented by lawyers in the days 
of Sir Walter Scott. It was here that the Solemn League and 
Covenant was placed for signature in 1840. 

Finding my companion, Sir John, suddenly raising his hat in the 
street, and seeing no response from the window to which his. eyes 
were directed, I found that he was doing homage to a quaint old 
gabled house, projecting into a narrow street. It was John Knox’s 
house, upon which is inscribed, “ Lofe God abofe al things, and yi 
neighbours. as yiself.” At the corner there is a figure of the 
reformer preaching to the people. Knox narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation in this house from a shot fired at him through the window. 
He died here in 1572. The respect which the Scotch show for their 
great men is in striking contrast to the disregard of the English for 
houses and places which should be sacred to the memories of men 
who have made themselves and their country famous throughout the 
world: The poet Gay lived in Edwin Street during the latter part of 
his life, in the capacity of secretary to the Duchess of Queensbury. 
He resided at Queensbury House, which was then a beautiful build- 
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ing. It, was dismantled in 1801, and is now used as a house of 
refuge. 

At Holyrood we found a guide as clever and intelligent as our 
cabman. We had not stood within the shadow of the abbey many 
minutes before the discreet and appreciative Scot in charge asked if 
he had not the honour of speaking to Falstaff. 

“You have,” said Mark Lemon, bowing to the guide, and address- 
ing him in his blandest manner. 

No fat man (“a gross fat man, fat as butter,” Mark Lemon has 
written himself down in sundry albums) ever carried himself more 
gracefully than my companion. The wave of his hand in a friendly 
adieu was quite regal. His manner was charmingly sympathetic, and 
more especially with young people. Children and dogs were always 
his friends. It was indeed a characteristic of the old Punch men, their 
love of children, and the youthful fashion of their amusements. Leap- 
frog and rounders were popular games with Jerrold and Dickens. 

“I am proud and delighted to see you, Sir,” said the keeper of the 
abbey, “‘ you have afforded me many an hour’s pleasure through your 
famous publication. If you will allow me, Sir, to present you with a 
photograph of the abbey my happiness will be increased.” 

“ Your words gratify me much,” said Mark Lemon; “ permit me to 
offer you a card in return.” 

“Thank you, Sir; you may rely on it I shall come and see you 
to-night and bring my family.” 

Further compliments were exchanged, and we had a fund of infor- 
mation from the attendant concerning Holyrood. As, however, there is 
nothing more to be said about the place than has been said before, I 
venture to leave it in the hands of my readers, who can easily get up 
the history for themselves. Mark Lemon was particularly interested 
in the Rizzio incident, and we planned out the tragedy in detail, as 
hundreds had done before us, and without quite satisfying ourselves 
upon all the historical particulars of the murder. We certainly did not 
believe in that sanguinary-looking stain on the stairs, though we were 
deeply impressed by the industry of the single artist whose single 
brush had done so much in the portrait decorations of the picture 
gallery, 

‘“* Hepworth Dixon should tell the story of Holyrood,” I remarked. 

“Tt is worth doing,” said Mark Lemon ; “but what we want, in 
sketches of a, place like this, in addition to the mere written history 
of the past, are the recollections of some old and observant man who 
has lived near it all his life. Just imagine what I could tell in my 
short time about London. The changes which have taken place 
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within my memory are marvellous. It would make an interesting 
volume ; and be additionally attractive, done in a sort of Rip Van 
Winkle style. Let a man go to sleep in his own house; say fifty years 
ago, under mysterious circumstances that could be worked out ; let 
him be awakened now, send him forth, and let him recount by the 
light of half a century ago the changes that hav¢.gone on during his 
trance.” 

It had always been one of Mark Lemon’s fondest hopes, that before 
he died he would have time to write his personal recollections of 
London. He made an important step in this direction when he pre- 
pared and delivered his lectures on London, which afterwards 
appeared in London Society, and were finally made up into a 
pleasant book (which has gone through one large edition), called 
“Up and Down the London Streets.” I call to mind a notable 
Sunday which I spent with the author in Bedford Street, and some 
curious topographical incidents, which I hope to reproduce in my 
next chapter. 

Meanwhile we rattle down the streets of Edinburgh, and alight for 
luncheon at the “Waterloo,” where we find half-a-dozen albums 
with polite requests for autographs. Amongst these is an interesting 
book from the guide who had been so attentive to Falstaff at Holy- 
rood. There are several cards upon our table, one of them has been 
left by Mr. Russell, the editor of Zhe Scotsman, a distinguished 
journalist, who a few years ago received at the hands of his fellow 
citizens a splendid testimonial of their esteem. Mr. Russell is a 
remarkable man, his journal is in the foremost rank of newspapers. 
An account of the management of Zhe Scotsman would form a parti- 
cularly interesting chapter in the history of journalism. Through a 
special telegraph wire the paper is supplied by its own staff in London 
with a daily report of Parliament. An excellent summary of the 
debate of each night may be found on the Edinburgh breakfast tables 
the next morning. There is no more noteworthy evidence of the 
enterprise and ability which characterise the management of the pro- 
vincial press in these days, than the striking equality of the information 
contained in a London paper and a journal published several hundred 
miles away from the metropolis. Zhe Scotsman sometimes even 
anticipates London with a piece of important news. Zhe /rish Times 
is frequently in advance of its London namesake. Zhe Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle had a special train from London to convey its 
reporters from a recent boat-race on the Thames. During the visit 
of the British Association, the proprietors engaged a whole staff of 
London press men, essayists, and shorthand writers, that the fullest 
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justice might be done to the wise men anid their sayings. I might 
mention a dozen other newspapers equally deserving, and I should 
do so if this were a treatise 6n provincial journalism, which it is not. 
The country press wants an historian; he would have an entertaining 
and instructive story to tell. The oldest-established newspapers are 
in the provinces, and some of them have had famous men as editors. 
De Quincey, I believe, conducted a paper im Cumberland. Many of 
our best men in London made their first appearances im country 
newspapers. Mark Lemon wrote his first paragraph for Zhe 
Stamford Mercury. He spent some yéars of his early life in 
Lincolnshire. 

After luncheon we received a visit from Mr. Peter Fraser, who is well 
known in the literary circles of Edinburgh. In his agreeable society 
we returned a call from Mr. Edmonston, of the well-known publishing 
firm. Mr. Fraser thought it a coincidence worth mentioning, that 
having recently been appointed a justice of the peace, his first official 
act was to assist in granting a licence for the performance of Falstaff 
by his old friend Mark Lemon. Mr. Fraser talked of former days 
when Mark Lemon visited Scotland for the first time. It was during 
the appearance of the amateur actors who played for the Guild of 
Literature and Art, under the auspices of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
The justice called to mind a red-letter evening at Liverpool, during 
that famous tour, when Dickens was particularly bright, and genial, 
and humorous. The author of “ Pickwick” in those days was a lithe, 
active man, full of nervous energy and physical power. On this red- 
letter evening he gave his friends a never-to-be-forgotten instance of 
his athletic skill, by jumping over the broad back of his brother 
player, Mark Lemon. Sir John Falstaff remembered the incident, 
and laughed heartily, ds other mémories of those happy days camé 
back to him. 

“Tt was hard work, though,” he remarked, shaking his head, 
“harder than Falstaff; I often had to rush off to town by a mail 
train, starting immediately after the performances, and get back 
again to play the next night.” 

Mark Lemon wished to see the literary sanctuary of ‘ Old Ebony.” 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Edmonston thereupon accompanied us to the 
office of Blackwood’s Magazine. The room, the table and chairs, 
used by Christopher North, Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, and the famous 
band of Scotch authors, are still preserved. The editor of Punch, 
with unaffected reverence, sat in the editorial chair, surrounded by 
portraits of the great men who had taken sweet counsel together in the 


past. The founder of Pusch in “Old Ebony’s” private room might 
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furnish a suggestive text for a ready writer possessing a well-stored 
memory of the literary history of the past half century. 

“You cannot wonder at the Scotch being a proud race, vain of 
their country, and of Edinburgh in particular,” said Falstaff, when he 
and I were once*more alone and had taken up our shrewd cabman 
again for another short drive before going to the scene of the 
evening’s performance, “What a grand city itis! What rare citizens!” 

“Full of literary feeling,” I said. 

“None more so,” he replied; “ what tributes to literature are their 
monuments of Scott and Burns.” 

“ This is Sir Walter Scott’s house,” said the driver, pulling up oppo- 
site a substantial unobtrusive residence. 

“Thanks, my man,” said Falstaff, quietly raising his hat to the 
house ; “the greatest genius of this century, sir!” 

“As a poet ?” I asked. 

“ Both as poet and romance writer.” 

“Tt is a question whether his stories in verse would not have 
been better done in prose.” 

“ A matter of opinion,” said Falstaff; “I do not hold it. There is 
a fashion in depreciating Scott’s poetry. ‘The Lady of the Lake’ 
and ‘ Marmion’ are fine specimens, nevertheless.” 

An incident of Canongate made a great impression upon my friend. 
Some few years ago a block of houses fell here, killing thirty-six 
people. When the workmen had almost despaired of rescuing a boy 
who was still almost miraculously alive beneath a weight of bricks and 
timber, a little voice suddenly urged them on to fresh exertions: 
“‘ Heave away, chaps, I’m no deed yet,” said the little voice, quite 
cheerily. In rebuilding the houses the lad has been immortalised. 
The principal doorway is adorned with his bust. His own brave 
words are written beneath it. The Scotch never held up to the world 
a more striking example of their courage and patience. 

“*T have seen nothing in all Edinburgh that has touched me more 
than that bust in Canongate,” said the amateur actor when we reached 
the hotel. 

Before we went to the Hall Mark Lemon repeated to me his 
story of the origin of Hearts are Trumps, a drama which was very 
successful in its day, and might be brought back to the stage with 
advantage just now. I am not quite clear as to the exact details, 
but if my memory serves me, Mark Lemon’s words were to the 
following purpose :— 

“‘ One day I went to see an old friend of mine, the actor (men- 
tioning the name of a popular and deservedly-respected comedian). 
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In a corner of the room sat a gentleman, rather dilapidated in the 
matter of dress, yet in his way a presentable, respectable-looking 
person, not over fifty. What struck me more particularly about the 
man was his white hair. He was not an old man, but his hair was 
as white as the tresses of Scott’s Last Minstrel. My friend did 
not introduce me, and presently the white-haired decayed gentleman 
left, the actor shaking hands with him and taking quite an affectionate 
farewell. When the stranger had gone, my friend said, ‘ Excuse me, 
Mark, that is ——, the gambler, I never introduce him to my friends ; 
but he comes here whenever he pleases. When I was a young man 
and struggling hard in my profession, he was very kind to me, and 
I never forget kind actions; he is down on his luck now, hard up, 
and comes here to have a meal whenever he wants one.’ The 
incident haunted me. ‘And that is , is it?’ I said to myself as 
I walked home. What a career I thought; and then I began to 
revolve him in my mind with a view to ‘copy.’ He was a benevolent- 
looking man, not at all like a gambler, not at all the sort of fellow 
I should have taken for I wondered if he were married, if 
he had a daughter, and if they knew what his profession was. Then 
it occurred to me to build up the story of a gambler who had a 
daughter living away from town in happy ignorance of her father’s 
career. And this is how it came about that I wrote the play of 
Hearts are Trumps, which you are pleased to say is so excellent 
adrama. Another curious circumstance connected with that play. 
One evening I was at the Adelphi Theatre with Charles Dickens. 
During the performance I noticed the gambler in the pit. ‘ Look, 
Dickens,’ I said presently, ‘there is my leading man in Hear¢s are 
Trumps—there is the fellow I told you of! It seemed to me that 
I would like to speak to this man. Strange to say his make-up was 
just like the make-up in my piece. I went round to the pit and sent 
a message to the man. He came out and I mentioned the incident 
of seeing him at I was mistaken. ‘The man in the pit was 
the brother of the gambler.” 














Mr. Mark Lemon’s treatment of Falstaff was novel in every 
respect. In the first place he selected scenes from parts I. and II. of 
Henry IV. in such a way as to make a consistent story of the fat 
knight’s career, from the hey-day of his friendship with Prince Hal 
to the period when he is cast off and condemned to the Fleet. This 
bringing together of the principal scenes in which Falstaff and his 
more immediate companions take part, is not unlike the development 


of a new play out of two dramas, without tampering with the text 
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beyond the excision of dialogue which could not well be spoken 
in the present day. The play was the story of Falstaff, his fun and 
folly, his amours, his breaches of the law, his robberies, his soldiering, 
his lies, his guzzling, and finally his downfall, his humiliation, his 
punishment. Not alone in the acting, but in the compilation of the 
text did Mark Lemon secure the sympathy of his audience for Prince 
Hal’s lawless, but genial companion. Sir John’s impersonation of 
the King wins the reader’s admiration, his clever scramble through 
the Gadshill difficulty gives happy evidence of his wit, and the 
reader’s good opinion of his skill in controversial fence is confirmed 
by his encounter with the Lord Chief Justice. These scenes gradually 
build up a sympathetic interest in the knight’s welfare, and Mark 
Lemon availed himself of all this to give a pathetic turn to the closing 
incidents of Sir John’s banishment and arrest by the same Chief 
Justice, who had come off second best in that battle of words, which 
Mark Lemon thought the best part of the play. 

The arrangements of the stage were as novel as the selection 
of the text. There was no scenery. The only furniture was just such 
chairs and tables as were necessary for the interior of a room. It 
was announced in the programme that “the stage would be hung 
with tapestry only, as in the days of Shakespeare.” There are various 
authorities for this. It is generally believed that, in the early days 
of the Elizabethan drama, the simple expedient of printing upon 
placards the names of the places where the scenes were laid, served 
for scenery. Acting upon this tradition Mark Lemon had the back 
of his stage hung with tapestry. Instead of the curtain falling 
between each act, a quaintly dressed attendant came on and renewed 
the placard upon the tapestry. For example, when the piece commenced 
the locality was indicated by a placard (printed and prepared so as 
to be somewhat in character with the tapestry), which informed the 
audience that the scene was “ An Apartment belonging to the Prince 
of Wales.” This was followed in due course with “ The Road by 
Gadshill,” and so on to the end of the play. Everywhere this 
arrangement acted as an agreeable surprise, and nowhere more so 
than in Edinburgh, where the compact little stage had an unusually 
pretty appearance from the front of the house. 

It is not my intention to offer a criticism upon Mark Lemon’s 
performance of Falstaff. In the early days of the entertainment, 
when the actor was not thoroughly master of the dialogue, his acting 
lacked finish. The effort of memory necessary for a correct rendering 
of the text interfered with the development and execution of the 
attendant business. It was not until the first dozen nights were over 
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that Mark Lemon seemed to grasp the character and master it. His 
best performances were in Scotland, and for my own part I cannot 
imagine a more intelligent or complete impersonation of Shakespear2’s 
fat knight than Mark Lemon’s Falstaff. No longer nervous about 
verbal imperfections in his reading, he gave up the full bent 
of his genius to the lights and shades of the character. With 
suitable and appropriate action for every word, Sir John Falstaff 
lived in Mark Lemon, whose physique gave him special advantages 
over contemporary actors of this arduous and most difficult part. I 
have said before: that there were nights when Mark Lemon heartily 
enjoyed his work. Several such I remember when he kept up the 
fun, and jest, and animation of the knight in the green room as 
well as on the stage, calling his companions mad-wags, and pint-pots, 
and tickle-brains, and asking for cups of sack in the true Falstaffian 
fashion. Other nights, other feelings. Now and then he would 
weary of the dressing. The tax of putting on his armour and lacing 
his jerkin irritated him, and sent him before the footlights, “just 
a peg too low,” as he would afterwards describe his feelings. He 
rarely drank anything more than a little brandy and water, or two 
glasses of port wine, between the acts, and he found his greatest 
solace at the close in a pipe of tobacco. Although he had a quick 
and correct ear for poetic rhythm, and wrote ballads with facility, he 
was not very fond of music. He would listen with evident pleasure 
to any familiar strain, and he enjoyed a song with thorough enjoy- 
ment; but he disliked what he called “ classical fireworks” on the 
piano, and it often annoyed him during the Falstaff entertainment to 
hear some strange pianoforte-player exhibiting his powers of execution 
instead of playing pleasant and appropriate music to finish or intro- 
duce the scenes. He revenged himself with a hearty laugh at the 
expense of one of these gentlemen, who asked Bardolph to explain to 
him why Falstaff was so cut up at being ordered to the Fleet. ‘‘ Surely 
an appointment in the fleet, say admiral for example, was not so bad 
a thing.” The innocent musician could not credit the King with 
any harsher treatment of his old friend than banishment as an officer 
on board a man-of-war. 

It will be interesting in this place to introduce Mark Lemon’s 
explanation with reference to the Falstaff entertainment. Here are 
his own words, reprinted from the programme of the play :— 


Those who know me will acquit me of the vanity of unduly desiring to bring 
my name before the public, and also of the perhaps less pardonable vanity of 
supposing myself justified in announcing a series of public appearances by a belief 
that I have conceived, and can execute, a new and complete presentment of a 
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wonderful dramatic creation. The kindly judgment of my personal friends will 
unhesitatingly reject both ideas, and it is not to them that I deem it necessary to 
submit a few words in reference to the undertaking upon which I have, not un- 
reluctantly, ventured. But to the many to whom I am known only as an author, 
or as the editor of Punch, and also to many who may do me the honour to witness 
the effort which I am about to make, I desire to say a word in explanation of the 
motives that have prompted me to what might otherwise be considered a certain 
presumption. 

I have from time to time devoted much study to the great Shakespearean character, 
Falstaff. I was originally induced to examine it for the purpose of acting its 
merely comic portion, in association with some of the most brilliant amateur 
artists I have ever known, who thought me qualified to assist them in a per- 
formance of the Merry Wives of Windsor. Imperfect as may have been my 
conception of the part, the labour which I gave to it gradually opened to me some 
views of the entire purpose and meaning of the character, and these have at no 
time since failed to occupy my leisure. Upon them I have had the great pleasure 
and advantage of taking the judgment of many whose names are household words 
with the nation. But that my ideas have found in the circle I speak of (to whose 
cordial support and co-operation in my literary career I am proud to avow that 
I owe a far greater success than I could have attained unaided) a thoughtful 
recognition and an éarnest approval, I should have resisted even longer than 
I have done, the invitations which have been made to me to present my conception 
of Falstaff to a larger audience. I have now assented to the tempting propositions 
that have been made to me, and I have authorised the announcement of the 
appearances, the details of which are appended. 

It is due to the public to say that I am fully aware of the nature of the arduous 
task I am undertaking; it is no less due to myself to say that were I not justified 
by the encouragement and counsels of many whose opinions are entitled to public 
deference, I should not have presented myself before an audience. But I am not 
without confidence in the earnestness with which I have addressed myself to my 
work, and that confidence justifies my adding that, in any circumstances, health 
and strength permitting, I shall complete the entire series of performances 
announced by those who have charge of its business arrangements. 


The costume in which the editor of Punch dressed the part of 
Falstaff was specially designed for him by his dear friend and fellow- 
labourer, John Tenniel, who drew that excellent portrait of “ Mark 
Lemon as Falstaff,” which appeared in the ///ustrated London News 
shortly after the first representation at the Gallery of Illustration. 


JosePpH Harton. 


( Zo be continued.) 





‘LOTHAIR” AND THE CRITICS. 


(CE who writes a book or makes a speech invites criticism. 

If this remark be true under ordinary circumstances, 

iS how much more forcibly does it apply when, after a long 

interval, the pen of a gifted author resumes activity, and 

the experience of a distinguished career finds expression in romance. 
The announcement of a three-volume novel by the Right Honourable 
B. Disraeli naturally excited much curiosity. A generation had 
passed since “Coningsby” had delighted and astonished London. The 
writer had in the meantime realised the highest ambition, and 
attained the proudest distinction within the reach of an English 
citizen. A genius original and daring, schooled in the exercise of 
the best attributes of mind and regulated by the influence of the 
nobler qualities of heart, had placed the man of thought at the 
head of a great party. A steady confidence in his own capacity, 
unflagging industry, and unflinching personal and political courage, 
ever generously exercised in behalf of his country, had proved the 
man of thought to be also a man of action, and brought such a 
reward as is rendered only to those whom the nation delights to 
honour. Living at a time when the conflict of party too often found 
expression in personal invective, and the malice of opponents was 
certain to detect all that it was any man’s interest to hide, Mr. 
Disraeli, in the exercise of social virtues won many friends, and in 
the interchange of political antagonisms elicited from his foes 
expressions of the highest personal esteem. There have been 
exceptions. A hireling scribe and a disappointed serveling spat their 
venom, or repaid favours by ingratitude. Insolence or treachery, 
however exercised, produce no other feelings but contempt; and 
both these traducers are now despised, if not forgotten. Political 
estrangements have also arisen, and honest differences of opinion 
separated fellow-workers in the cause of their country. In these 
there was nothing more than the ordinary conflicts which give life 
and freshness to party rule. The author of “Lothair” has lived 
down those vague falsehoods which Bacon remarks are continued by 
tradition, because to unprincipled men they supply commodious 
allusions. The ex-Premier has made himself an integral part of the 
English nation, never more gracefully manifested than when domestic 
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affliction in the illness of the Viscountess Beaconsfield, happily but 
temporary, elicited from the leading organs of fublic opinion, and 
more especially those of the Opposition press, their most kindly 
sympathy with and generous approval of the map. His character is 
public property, and the writings of the novelist eannot be entirely 
dissociated therefrom. When it became known “that an illustrious 
wanderer from the fold of literature, whose tardy return to it all 
hailed with delight,” had snatched grateful intervals from public 
duties and occupied them in writing a work of fiction, men argued 
that he had done so for some higher purpose than mere pastime. 
Political and social expectations were alike aroused, and in what 
manner both have been satisfied is now under discussion. 

It is unnecessary to eanvass Mr. Disraeli’s merits as an author ; 
all agree that his mode of thinking and of expressing his opinions is 
original. He always thinks as a man of genius. His thoughts 
expand with his imagery, and find expression in diction graceful, 
florid, and luxuriant. His mind is of an order that comprehends the 
vast and yet attends to the minute. Capacious by nature and 
replenished by observation, it borrows neither the models of his plot, 
the characters he pourtrays, nor the manner of his dialogue; but 
brings his readers face to face with real life, and never introduces them 
to company of which they may feel ashamed. That the great orator, 
with unrivalled powers of sarcasm and repartee, whose prompt retort 
and ready wit have proved the stumbling-block of many, should 
write a book without availing himself of the opportunity it afforded 
for retaliation on less noble antagonists than those he was else- 
where wont to encounter, was by many believed to be improbable. 
They imperfectly estimated its object, or the oceasion. There is not 
in the work one unkind expression. There is an observation which 
a quondam Oxford professor has accepted as personally applicable, 
and who can question his conscientious appreciation? With this 
exeeption, every page abounds with genial good humour and happy 
illustration. ‘Those who agree with Pope :— 


**°Tis from high life high characters are drawn,” 


will find ample justification for the comparative isolation from 
plebeian ranks which is characteristic of the work. 

The reputation of the author, established by previous writings new 
as familiar as household words, his opportunities for description of 
scenes, if not of his daily life, with which he is entirely familiar, 
affords to one eritic, a pupil of MacGrawler, formerly editor of the 
Asineum, occasion for declaring that “the pictures of high life are 
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such as resemble the gin-inspired dreams of the assistant of some 
fashionable haberdasher, who enjoys glimpses of great houses when 
he goes out with the goods,” This critic must not be permitted to 
pass unnoticed. His last effort is an improvement on his teacher's 
style. Every one is not equally capable of bettering his instruction. 
MacGrawler would have been more moderate:—‘“ Although this 
work is full of faults, though the characters are unnatural, the plot 
utterly improbable, the thoughts hackneyed, and the style ungram- 
matical”—and have so proceeded with gentle courtesy. There is, 
however, no reason to complain that the pupil should write according 
to his more advanced knowledge. He does so with a certain air of 
authority, particularly as regards the inspirations of gin, a matter on 
which there is reason to believe MacGrawler’s followers have had 
ample opportunity of acquiring information. The early-closing move- 
ment has found many advocates amongst those who expected it would 
afford young men with literary aspirations opportunity for their 
exercise, if not cultivation, What will they say now, if this effusion 
of the critic is to be numbered amongst the results? It is not 
difficult to believe in the gin or to recognise the haberdasher. A 
doubt arises on the term “fashionable.” This difficulty suggests a 
compromise. The spirit of “The Dials,” guiding the sentiments of 
Billingsgate, points to a house of business halfway—some narrow 
back-street in the neighbourhoed of St. Paul’s, where fashion is 
many seasons in atrear, and assistants equally behind the time: 
where penny-a-liners abound, and printers’ readers are not entirely 
unknown. ‘The criticism is a curious illustration of the worst 
qualities of such an association,—small impertinences, flippant 
vulgarities, and excessive minuteness unredeemed by any brilliancy 
which might clothe attempted satire in wit. And yet the critic has 
travelled—at least he says so—and writes: ‘‘*We’ once saw a crowd 
of Moors in Tangier tearing each other’s beards and pulling off each 
other’s turbans in a mad struggle for a fourpenny piece which an 
English stranger had dropped from a balcony.” The loss of his 
perquisite no doubt impressed the interesting fact on the mind of the 
critic, and it may be his attempt to recover the small coin also 
contributed thereto, It is to be hoped he was not ultimately a loser: 
but when searching the pockets of the “ald clo’,” to which he makes 
such touching allusion, his industry was repaid. One man in his life 
plays many parts. The combined experience of an “assistant” and 
“‘a gentleman ”—-that is a gentleman’s gentleman—is too much for 
many young ambitions with literary proclivities. .They form their 
style in writing as they form their taste for wine—by drinking the 
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leavings of other people. Their heads become thereby confused, 
and their natural tastes even more depraved. In time they have 
recourse to stronger fluids, of which the critic is the last example, 
since, to again quote MacGrawler, he must have well “moistened his 
virtue ” before penning the article in question. 

The critic complains that the author does not state whether 
“ Lothair” shall be ultimately “labelled” “Protestant or Catholic?” 
Cannot he for a moment forget shop, and for a time attempt to support 
the character he has assumed, though indifferently practised, that of one 
familiar with the usages, habits, and thoughts of gentlemen? What 
have been the critic’s opportunities and exploits? Is he something 
more than a disappointed Lothario? He appeals to his readers “to 
consider what chance any of the youths of his acquaintance, just 
turned of twenty, would have of obtaining homage similar to that 
received by Lothair from some female Dandies of irreproachable 
morals.” Does he again recur to memory, or retaining a desire for 
mischief beyond his capacity, is he content to pander to the vices or 
follies of others? On this point he should have been more explicit. 

The critic speaks of the first volume being taken up with the 
appearance of most of the characters on the stage, and observes, 
“The plan is adopted (which we do not, however, recommend to 
less experienced authors), of devoting one chapter or more to each 
separate group.” Good critic, you are in error. You are not now 
behind the counter where your “recommendations” on matters of 
taste carried such weight with the Danae of your acquaintance, nor 
are these Brummagen goods to be hustled into the same basket— 
they are portraits from real life, costly fabrics to be treated differently. 
Ask any fiiend, John, who is out of place, or William, who is out 
of jail, and both will assure you that your memory fails, and your 
recommendations are alike at variance with their experience or prison 
tules, where only the cheap and nasty are found together, but the 
principal characters are kept separate and distinct. 

The critic surpasses himself in his estimate of Lady Corisande, 
whom he confounds with a “girl of the period,” and observes :— 
“We have often heard from young men addicted to slang phraseology, 
that the most remarkable feature of the girls of the rising generation 
is their ‘cheek.’” A less familiar intercourse with young men so 
addicted might have saved the critic the reproach of copying their 
example. Whether habit has become second nature, or nature been 
congenially employed, certain it is the critic is in advance of his 
juvenile friends, and has written if not “slang,” such a combination of 
malevolence and ill temper as in modern literature is rarely presented. 
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The critic is great in domestic details. The spirit of the pantry 
survives the accidents of position. Antzeus was only strong when 
he could touch the ground, and so Jeames is never more at home 
than when attempting sarcasm on the housekeeper as “of a noble 
though decayed family,” or criticising my lord’s footmen, in reference 
to whom he speaks with authority. 

The critic “is terrified at the thought of being branded as a man 
who had failed in literature.” His fears may rest, for he has not 
done so: he has succeeded in that he had undertaken—bespattering 
with mud the work he failed to appreciate, and thereby ceasing to 
be obscure in order to become contemptible. The mud drying will 
crumble away and the work remain when the criticism is forgotten. 
That such a writer should couple his name with that of Mr. Ruskin, 
Macaulay, Sidney Smith, Wilson, and Lockhart, is not surprising. 
Presumption could no further go. They were men of high minds, 
great genius, and generous sentiments, whom private malignity could 
not influence. They distinguished wit from ill nature, and when 
jocose were never vulgar. Each had views above the common- 
places of a schoolboy; and yet the critic must be excused, since 
a journal with a reputation has permitted its pages to be so disgraced. 
“A fool must now and then be right by chance,” and doubtless the 
critic has stumbled on verbal blunders, and manifested a felicity in 
finding out trifles; but why be spiteful? He may banish all appre- 
hension that his friends will be interfered with. Neither “the writer 
of the Drury Lane pantomimes, or the gentlemen on the staff of the 
Court Fournal,” or his old caretaker, the celebrated mad doctor, who 
for the present purpose has supplied him with some of “the copious 
notes he was in the habit of taking,” will be prevented rendering to 
him their usual literary assistance in giving to the world his rival 
work—reminiscences of which he speaks with such confidence—“ the 
fairy tale composed by a madman in plush breeches.” 

The distinguished author of “ Lothair” is too well accustomed to 
small hostilities for his friends to have any apprehension that these 
will break his quiet. Longinus said of Euripides that he forced 
himself into grandeur by the violence of his efforts, as the lion kindles 
his fury by lashes of his own tail. Here a less noble beast has donned 
the lion’s skin. The disguise is at once apparent. His tail is sore 
from nettles, his lashes are feeble and few, his fury but weak and 
commonplace. Had not the critic concluded his malignity with 
profanity, his atrabilious rodomontade might have been allowed to 
pass unnoticed. He holds it not enough to outstep every bound of 
critical licence, to seek in past traditions pretexts for present offence, 
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forgetting that personal abuse to be effective must be rendered by 
those who are not worthless, but he must also jest with things holy. 
It was not wont to be so in the pages now used for such a purpose. 
The coming of the Messiah was appealed to in order to arouse 
different feelings, and allusion was made to it for a higher object 
than attempting an impertinence at the expense of decency and in 
outrage of religion. In the name of literature, it is right to protest 
against such an abuse of its privileges and powers. The new school, 
those young men addicted to slang, may think this travestie a success. 
Old readers of Blackwood will, however, look on the article with 
regret, and every competent judge regard it with contempt. They 
have already done so in no measured terms. The appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober has resulted in sententious twaddle: in 
expressions of high sentiment and pure motives as indicative of an 
honest purpose as similar protestations from the clown in one of the 
Drury Lane pantomimes written by the critic’s friend. It is a consola- 
tion to feel that those who write thus can cause no scandal and give 
no offence. They are not less a nuisance. True, they for the time 
only muddy the clear stream of literature, and their presence is 
self-proclaimed. Yet they do render it muddy, and the sooner they 
are got rid of the better. 

The critic is determined to ride his Pegasus until he drops, His 
spurs are rusty, and the jaded steed does not respond. Provoking 
the caper which he seems to chide, he observes, “‘ We scarcely know 
whether to congratulate Mr, Disraeli or not on the circumstance 
that everybody has read his work. Such popularity is doubtless 
gratifying, but, on the other hand, has its disadvantages. For 
instance, when next in rising to address the House he uncovers 
the audience may perhaps fancy they hear a faint tinkle as of 
bells. We dread, too, the effect of a malicious opponent alluding 
to him as the right honourable the member for Muriel.” Writing 
in perfect good humour, it is proper to again protest against the 
critic conveying his personal impressions or experience. If he 
—presuming it is a he, which the matter and style at times render 
doubtful—has ever risen to address the House, it is not difficult 
to understand the force of his fears. He must have felt his 
toilette unfinished without a cap and its appurtenances, “‘ sweetly 
jingling out of tune.” If this presumption of past membership be 
correct, it is but fair to add that the practices apprehended have been 
unknown during the writer’s absence. It is too wild and ridiculous 
a notion to suppose that he is a present member, even though 
strange characters have at times been within St. Stephen’s. Poor 
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Gully! He always met his foes face to face. That one so mean 
and yet so pretentious, so prodigal in words and so meagre in facts, 
so devoid of fine sense and deficient in good feeling, should be tole- 
rated in the House of Commons is not for one moment to be 
imagined, and therefore the idea is dismissed. If a past member, it 
can only be supposed he has outlived his recollection ; and the article 
does exhibit certain signs of decrepitude. If neither a past nor a 
present member, but some assuming blockhead, he must have gained 
admittance by mistake; and this time will explain. To attribute 
the article in question to the dictation of some personal or political 
enemy would be to invest it with a double importance, from the pre- 
sumption that another could be found equally callous to right feeling. 
It is better to regard the laboured analysis as the work of “a mis- 
chievous varlet,” whose understanding has become perverted by the 
sophistries of a selfish and a malicious ingenuity, and to accept as 
generally applicable the dictum of Bolingbroke, “When such 
authors grow scurrilous, it would be highly unjust to impute their 
scurrility to any prompter, because they have in themselves all that 
is necessary to constitute a scold—ill manners, impudence, a foul 
mouth, and a fouler heart.” 

While this writer stands alone in the position he has taken, it is 
but fair to him to state that other criticisms have heartily, but not 
hypocritically, censured the want of attention to details which dis- 
figures the work. The picture, however, is not overlooked because 
of the blots upon its frame. Of the greatest things the parts are but 
little, and it is a matter of regret that accuracy in the little should 
have been sacrificed to haste, or a neglect of smaller observances 
afforded opportunity for the exercise of so much malevolence and 
supercilious temper. 

“Little things are great to little men.” They have treated this 
work with no common severity, who with more ill nature than wit 
sought to ridicule its mere typographical blunders. One writer, with 
happy genius, not regarding an error in a word as a permanent 
calamity, has rightly designated the appearance of “ Lothair” as 
something beyond that of a mere novel. “It is a political event.” 
Accepting his statement as a fact, and agreeing that “the literary 
qualities of the book need detain no man,” it is well to ask in what 
its politic.l significance consists. f 

It is a common phrase, “We are in a transition state.” Few inquire 
in what the transition consists, or how it is manifest; all feel conscious 
that politically, as materially, great changes are in progress. Optimists 
are content to accept the present and to let the future take care of 
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itself. Others, with an enlarged perception of our complicated rela- 
tions, and a provident forethought of their consequences, feel the 
responsibility that future involves. The age is paradoxical. The 
closer relationship of nations and their multiplied facilities for com- 
munication, breaking down the impediments of time and space, are 
now so many reasons urged for independent jurisdiction. Reciprocal 
advantages prove all-powerful arguments when addressed to existing 
interests. To the new school of politicians it matters not whether 
material or social communism results, so long as a present purpose 
be accomplished. This, at least, is the principle which has guided 
recent legislation in matters of faith. Free Trade equally prevails in 
religion and morals as in commerce. The slender restrictions which 
still remain to regulate our altars and our homes social progress 
promises soon to sever. England then untrammelled by any ot 
those obligations which have made her great and kept her glorious 
will await the advent of the coming man. Events follow in such 
quick succession that opportunity is scarcely afforded for practice to 
prove principles before some new theory invites to a fresh field for 
operations and discloses the weakness of our original calculations. 
On such a presumption only is to be explained many legislative 
enactments now in progress of trial. While political advance de- 
pends on the adoption of principles, material progress is identified 
with a repetition of experiments. A blunder in physical analysis is 
but a bagatelle. History is the laboratory of the statesman; his 
experiments are the events of the past, errors in their due estimate 
must be calamitous, and may be irremediable. Bearing in mind the 
legislation of the last session, and that which has been accomplished 
in this, it may fairly be asked how far the author of “ Lothair” is 
justified in that which is apparently the object of his work—a por- 
traiture of Roman Catholicism in its social operations. 

The great act of the last session was the most important since the 
Reformation. Its passing by an overpowering majority is a practical 
comment on the theoretic wisdom of statesmen. It followed as 
the almost necessary result of ‘a system steady, secret, silent and 
progressive, which, advancing step by step, through a series of com- 
paratively trivial advantages, occupied each outpost, and at length 
boldly charged and captured the Establishment of the Irish Church. 
It matters not that the act was a violation of national faith.” <A 


* CONCLUSION OF ACT OF UNION, 
The continuance and preservation of the said United Church, as the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken to be an essential and 


fundamental part of the union. 
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minister whom Macaulay described as “the rising hope of the stern 
and unbending Tories” laid the axe to the root of the tree—“ the 
upas tree” he termed it (fitting name for a Christian institution!), and 
thus, while realising the early apprehensions of that veteran statesman 
—with whom for years he had sat in the council of the state—at the 
same time afforded the “‘ other House” and “the people” an oppor- 
tunity of disappointing his expectations.t 

In the discussion of that grave and important measure the policy 
advocated by the author of “ Lothair” was consistent with his whole 
political life. On questions of religious liberty his opinions have 
been uniform and persistent. His policy, as regards ecclesiastical 
equality, has been one which, without infringing toleration, has 
opposed encroachment. He has given his unvarying support to 
every measure for the securing full and .complete justice to all 
Christian Churches, and from his earliest advent to Parliament, 
when the question was most unpopular, has been recognised as the 
uncompromising advocate of the descendants of a race “acknow- 
ledged to be sacred, and who professed a religion admitted to be 
divine.” Had Mr. Disraeli, on any single occasion, manifested a 
small or narrow spirit in the discussion of religious questions, had he 
done other than battle against sectarian bitterness and unreasonable 


prejudice, had he been illiberal in power, or less faithful in Opposition 
in expressing opinions which in Church discipline counselled a tem- 
perate discretion, and in its state relations advocated with sound 
and practical wisdom a firm yet generous policy of toleration and 
respect, he might have invited, if not deserved, the scurrilous attack 





+ SPEECH OF LORD PALMERSTON ON MR. GRATTAN’S MOTION, 
March 1, 1813. 


Now, I know well that in a popular constitution like ours, when conflicting 
parties are nearly balanced, when all the passions of the mind are roused, and the 
prize to be fought for is nothing less than the direction of the affairs of a great and 
mighty empire, men may be led to make large sacrifices at the shrine of political 
ambition, The history of the country, unfortunately, is not without such 
examples. But whatever may be the error of individuals, I never can bring 
myself to believe that there would at any time be found in this House a sufficiently 
powerful and numerous Protestant party, so profligate in principle, and so dead 
to everything which would be due to themselves and to their country, as to barter 
away the religious establishments of any part of the empire for the gratification of 
political ambition, But, supposing, again, this combination of improbabilities to 
occur, and such a vote to be extorted from this House, I trust that there would 
still be found in the other House of Parliament, and above all in the indignant 
feeling of a betrayed people, barriers amply sufficient to protect the Protestant 
establishments of the empire from profanation by such sacrilegious hands, 
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to which a journal, once trusted by the Conservative party, has given 
expression. His vindication.against any such imputation rests in the 
records of Parliament. It must be acknowledged, and it ought to be 
thought an equivalent to smaller shortcomings, that this work can 
promote no other purpose than that of placing on their guard those 
who cherish the Protestant faith and pointing out one source of 
danger to which they are exposed. Is the admonition less worthy 
of attention because, written with zeal without acrimony, it is pre- 
sented in the form of a fiction which yet gives expression to a fact ? 

To trace the results of Catholic Emancipation in its operations on 
Irish political and social life and its almost insensible influence on 
English legislation, would be to review the history of party, the 
struggles for power of political opponents with evenly-balanced 
forces, the adroit management of a compact sectarian body ever 
watchful and ready to influence divisions. Devoted to the interests 
of their enfranchised Church, and inflexible in their fidelity, the 
“Irish party" too often became masters of the position. Expediency 
suggested concession, and under the disguise of conviction screened 
the compromise of principle for the maintenance of place. Progress 
required prudence, nor was it wanting. The social revolutions 
which have been effected in Ireland through the various steps of 
political changes, Church reconstructions, tithe abolitions, Maynooth 
endowment, educational institutions, corporation and university 
reforms, are now in the fulness of blossom. A Roman Catholic 
Lord Chancellor not unworthily guides the conscience of the Queen, 
no longer defender of the Irish Protestant faith, Roman Catholic 
judges well and wisely administer laws. ‘The doctrine of numbers 
has triumphed. The faith of the minority has yielded before the 
clamour of the many. “ The Protestant population of Ireland now 
possess no exclusive privileges—thew Church has been despoiled and 
her Prelate: have been degraded.” Are not these things written for 
our learning, and what is the lesson they teach? 

Is England without somewhat similar examples? It is unnecessary 
to look too curiously into the past. It is twenty years since the 
famous Pastoral, dated from the Flaminian Gate at Rome, proclaimed 
“Catholic England has been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical 
firmament from which its light has long vanished, and begins now 
anew its course of regularly adjusted action round the centre of 
unity, the source of jurisdiction, of light and of vigour.” The coincident 
Papal Brief establishing an episcopal hierarchy in England and Wales, 
following rapidly on the Concordat between the Queen of Spain 
and the Court of Rome which had already awakened Protestant 
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apprehension, aroused English feeling. The explanations of Dr. 
Wiseman failed to satisfy or allay the intense and general popular 
excitement. The letter of the Prime Minister to the Bishop of 
Durham is matter of history. The drutum fulmen of an Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act diverted, if it did not satisfy, Protestant sensibility. The 
author of “Lothair” well designated the measure as “ A petty remedy, 
unworthy of the dignity of Parliament,” and suggested provisions in 
substance, if not in words, similar to those now awaiting the Royal 
assent. /unch manifested a keen appreciation of the situation. 
His admirable cartoon was perfection. How far have the ,appre- 
hensions of Lord John Russell’s letter been realised ? * 

The present condition of the English Church commands neither 
the confidence of its friends nor the respect of its enemies. 
Dilettanti religionists -regard faith as but a matter of fashion. 
Ritualists hold revel in sacred places. A hollow sentimentalism 
travesties things holy, and under the mask of pious observances finds 
opportunity for the devil’s pastime—that pride which apes humility. 
Courts of law are wearied with clerical appeals. Subtle divines would 
revise the articles of the Book of Prayer, and learned professors re- 
write that which has hitherto been known as the Book of God. Out- 
side the Church the same “ spirit of progress” which in Ireland has 
accomplished so much manifests signs of activity. The Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster is now unquestioned and supreme. 
Stately cathedrals testify the enthusiasm of Roman zealots. Religious 
houses find support in every important town. London streets are 
traversed by sisters of the faith, who disarm prejudice by the practice 
of the gentler exercises of Christianity. Religious processions have 
been attempted, but failed, for their time has not yet arrived. Coinci- 
dent with these advances of a rival faith, Parliament is asked to 





* Letter or Lorp JOHN RUSSELL TO THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

There is a danger, however, which alarms me much more than any aggression of 
a foreign sovereign—clergymen of our own Church who have subscribed the 
thirty-nine articles and acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, 
have been the most forward in leading their flocks step by step to the verge of the 
precipice. The honour paid to saints, the claim of infallibility for the Church, the 
superstitious use of the sign of the cross, the muttering of the Liturgy so as to 
disguise the language in which it is written, the recommendation of auricular 
confession, and the administration of penance and absolution—all these things are 
pointed out by clergymen as worthy of adoption, and are now openly reprehended 
by the Bishop of London in his charge to the clergy of his diocese. What, then, 
is the danger to be apprehended from a foreign prince of no great power, com- 
pared to the danger within the gates from the unworthy sons of the Church of 


England herself? 
Vo. V., N.S. 1870 x 
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apply to the Church in the Principality of Wales the arguments which 
were unanswerable on the other side of the Channel ; but the occa- 
sion is not ripe, and the period of disestablishment is postponed. The 
presence of bishops in the House of Lords has been objected to: 
their future is matter for consideration. Young divines who weary in 
well-doing, may henceforth voluntarily relinquish their sacred calling 
and find Mr. Hibbert’s Act convenient to cover their failure or prevent 
their shame. Endangered by schisms within and from encroach- 
ments without, Protestantism in England would do well to watch the 
City of the Hills, wherein are assembled seven hundred ecclesiastics 
from every part of the world, in order that “by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost” Roman Catholic Christendom through its CEcu- 
menical Council may declare its head to be “ the privileged repre- 
sentative of the Divine will, of a nature superior to our common 
humanity, possessed of truth absolute and complete.” At such a crisis 
“Lothair” appears. Does he err who has termed it “‘a political event?” 

Public rumour, which is seldom entirely wrong, identifies Lothair 
with a certain noble marquis whose recent reception into the Church 
of Rome elicited many expressions of opinion, few eulogistic of the 
young peer’s wisdom. His character as drawn sustains their esti- 
mate. It was at the time asserted that the event was one which had 
been long devoutly wished for and anxiously anticipated by certain 
reverend Fathers of the Church, and that to accomplish so Christian 
a purpose no means had been left untried. Possessed of almost 
unlimited wealth, and surrounded by guardians and friends of equal 
social position, the characters to be drawn necessarily consist of 
those likely to have actively participated in the movements of one 
regarded as a chief of the upper ten. It is perfectly within the 
privilege of authorship to develop the process by which it may be 
presumed clerical influence and lay manoeuvre achieved so desirable 
a conquest. Unless general report is altogether without foundation, 
and published narratives of the supernatural in other instances are 
wholly unworthy of belief, the author has not in details outstepped 
either the actual or the possible, so far as priestly interference or 
miraculous interventions are to be relied on. While the interest of 
the story is centred in Lothair, who illustrates the power and in- 
fluence of vast possessions, the subsidiary incidents are narrated with 
a freshness and brilliancy which to the mere story reader will 
prove not without attraction. A playful wit and lively fancy dis- 
tinguish every page. The characters are admirably drawn. If they 
be portraits, as more than once has been suggested, they are certainly 
depicted with unexceptionable humour and in excellent temper. 
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The author laughs with the originals rather than at them. Their 
amiable weaknesses, whether in the matter of taste, boredom, or 
peculiarities essentially individual, are caricatured with so pleasing an 
expression that for any one to feel aggrieved would be to exhibit a 
want of sense. The personal description of Cardinal Grandison is 
a master-stroke of word-painting, and the delineation of his character 
such as manifests adequate appreciation of that great learning, high 
resolve, and deep devotion which had elevated their possessor to the 
rank of a spiritual prince. Monsignore Catesby can scarcely com- 
plain of the description of himself or of his family traditions. Neither 
have Father Coleman or Monsignore Berwick reasons to be dis- 
satisfied. The cause of the Roman Catholic faith could not have 
been committed to safer or more subtle hands. Mr. Disraeli, through 
their discussions, gives expression to sentiments and opinions gene- 
rally believed to have influenced the Church of Rome in relation to 
the conflicts between the temporal and spiritual power. The reader, 
in the incidents of conversation and allusion to concurrent events, is 
introduced to a period of Church history already indicated as 
initiating in England a new régime, and marked on the Continent 
by the struggles of secret societies in open war against oppression 
and the triumphant successes which, though incomplete, rendered 
glorious the efforts to establish Italian unity and to fix the national 
capital at Rome. 

An interview between Cardinal Grandison and Lothair illustrates 
the nature of the influence sought to be exercised. 

“TI wonder if England will ever again be a religious country?” 
said Lothair musingly. 

“T pray for that daily,” said the Cardinal. “I know not a 
grander or a nobler career for a young man of talents and position in 
this age than to be the champion and asserter of Divine truth. It is 
not probable that there could be another conqueror in our time. 
The world is wearied of statesmen whom democracy has degraded 
into politicians ; and of orators who have become what they call 
debaters. I do not believe there could be another Dante; even 
another Milton. The world is devoted to physical science, because 
it believes these discoveries will increase its capacity of luxury and 
self-indulgence. But the pursuit of science leads only to the 
insolutic. When we arrive at that barren term the Divine voice 
summons man, as it summoned Samuel. ll the poetry, and passion, 
and sentiment of human nature are taking refuge in religion ; and he 
whose deeds and words most nobly represent Divine thought will be 
the man of this century.” 

° x2 
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“But who could be equal to such.a task?” murmured Lothair. 

“ Yourself,” exclaimed the Cardinal, and he threw his glittering eye 
upon his companion. “Any one with the necessary gifts, who had 
implicit faith in the Divine purpose.” 

Induced by similar appeals to his generous sentiments and higher 
sympathies, which characterise the conversations of the Cardinal and 
Monsignore Catesby, the weaker yields to the stronger minds, and 
where doubt appears to arise, or other feelings to prevail, his spiritual 
guides are not wanting in resources, it being a dogma of their faith 
that for the gaining of so precious a convert the end justified the 
means. 

As an exposition of political opinions expressed on behalf of the 
Church of Rome through the observations of its most distinguished 
members this work must be regarded as of the first significance. Its 
social revelations will give it to many an almost personal value, and 
cannot fail to prepare and fortify those who profess a different faith 
against insidious appeals to their senses or their passions for the 
purpose of interfering with their religious convictions. While its 
politics and polemics to the more reflecting readets suggest materials 
for profound thought, its descriptions of social life and the busy 
clatter of society supply to the sentimentalist all the charms of a 
mere love story. ‘To enter into a close examination of the incidents 
in England and Italy, through which Lothair is made to sustain 
varied characters, exposing him to conflict in arguments and to the 
more exciting dangers of actual war, would be to review a charmingly 
written and well-told tale, abounding with epigrammatic satire and 
piquant criticism on passing events, existing fashions and prevailing 
follies, which proclaim the author to have lost nothing of his early 
and happy style. The work is examined and regarded from a higher 
point of view. 

It may be that in considering this remarkable work as suggestive 
of reflection on one phase of the many social operations of the 
Church of Rome, the intention of their author has been misunder- 
stood. It is illustrative of the genius they display that whether 
examined from their political-religious aspect, or regarded as mere 
brain-pictures of modern life, they prove equally instructive as 
interesting. They indicate that the spirit of Ignatius Loyola has 
survived the changes of dynasty and the decadence of sects. They 
show that in Europe the Order of Jesuits is a stirring, living associa- 
tion, exercising a weight and an authority impossible to over-estimate. 
Recent events are too indicative of movements aggressive on the Pro- 
testant faith to leave any doubt that the same spirit, with its original 
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activity and ubiquitous zeal, watches, works, and waits for fitting 
opportunity to extend its power. In no sectarian spirit are these 
observations offered. The author of “Lothair” in giving expression 
to passing thoughts has so vividly pictured an existing state of 
English religious society as to rank his last novel equally as a 
revelation and a protest. To those who may regard its revelations 
as improbable and its assertions as illiberal or severe, one serious 
and important question arises—ARE THEY TRUE? 














CROQUET IN 1870. 


appeared in THE GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziNE, the game 
has advanced with seven-league strides. It is more 
®) popular than ever. Its laws have become fixed; the 
implements have greatly improved, and the tactics of the game have 
developed. 

In 1868 we wrote “ to raise this fine game to its proper level, there 
should be a standard code of laws.” Happily this object has been 
attained by the establishment of a set of laws which are now generally 
received as binding in matches. A general conference of croquet 
players was called together in October last. The honorary 
secretaries of all known croquet clubs (about 40 in number) were 
communicated with, and a meeting was held at the Charing Cross 
Hotel to consider the laws of croquet. After certain business (into 
the details of which we need not enter) had been transacted, the 
meeting was adjourned until January, when a set of laws was agreed 
to, called the Conference Laws (De La Rue and Co., Bunhill Row), 
which are now accepted by all players of any pretensions. The 
arbitrary rules enforced by individuals and inveighed against in THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaAZINE in 1868, are now and for ever disposed of. 

The principal points in which the new laws differ from those 
previously in force, are as follows:—The ball at starting is to be 
placed directly in front of the first hoop and one foot from it, so as to 
make running the first hoop a moral certainty, and bringing all the 
balls into play at once. This is as it should be, for the chief beauty 
of croquet depends on the combinations which arise when all the 
balls are in play. It is very similar to the rule proposed in THE 
GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE in 1868. We then remarked that this 
rule was only a common sense one, but we feared, common sense 
being an uncommon thing, that it would not be generally adopted. 
We are glad to find our fear was without foundation. 

A further advance on the old rule, suggested by us, and now 
adopted, is that if the player misses his first hoop he is liable to an 
appropriate penalty. His ball, instead of being taken up out of 
harm’s way, as was formerly the case, must remain where it lies, and 
is liable to be made use of by the other players at their first or 
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subsequent strokes, whether they have run the first hoop or not. 
This is sound in principle; no satisfactory reason can be assigned 
for the old rule, which compelled a ball to run the first hoop before 
coming into play. 

Tight croquet is abolished. A player must not put his foot on 
his ball when taking croquet. Most judges of the game had long 
since voluntarily rejected tight croquet. This is a point which we 
proposed in the papers already referred to, and we are very glad to 
see this unscientific stroke done away with. 

On the disputed point, as to whether rovers should be liable to be 
pegged out by the adversary, the conference decided by a very large 
majority that the rule should be retained. We think the conference 
decided rightly, it is mere childishness to object to pegging out. If 
not allowed there is an end to much of the finesse at the conclusion 
of a game. While there is a chance of putting out an adverse ball 
there is a chance for the player who is far behind in the game; and 
thus his interest is sustained to the end. A player who knows he 
may be put out refrains from running the last hoop, and so leaves 
himself the more difficult feat, especially with narrow hoops, of having 
to croquet one ball through and to go through after it in the same 
break. This in case of an accident gives the player who is behind 
a last chance. While on this subject, we would give a word of advice 
to players: When you are put out, do not get sulky and say, “ It is 
a sneaking game,” or that “It is only done by inferior players, when 
they come in by a fluke.” Rather be generous and good-tempered, 
and say, “It is my fault, for playing badly at the last hoop.” 
Remember Dr. Franklin’s advice to chess players, “ You may happen 
indeed to lose the game; but by generous civility, you will win what 
is better, your adversary’s esteem, respect, and affection, together 
with the approbation and good will of the spectators. When 
a vanquished player is guilty of making excuses * * * all such 
apologies must lower him in a wise person’s eyes; and who will 
not suspect that he who so shelters himself in trifling matters is 
no very sturdy moralist in things of greater consequence, where his 
fame and honour are at stake? A man of proper pride would scorn 
to account for his being beaten by one of these excuses, even were 
it true.” 

There is one novelty in the Conference Laws, added for considera- 
tion and trial and adopted by the All England Club, to which, as it 
greatly affects the tactics of the game, and much increases the 
defence (the attack having too much the best of it), we pause to 
consider in detail. We refer to the dead boundary law, which was 
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brought to the notice of the conference by the Three and Line Club, 
and which when modified was introduced into the code. The rule 
amounts to this :—If a player in taking croquet sends his ball off 
the ground, he loses the remainder of his turn. The object is to 
compel the player to judge strength in taking off, and to prevent 
that coarse and unscientific play which, until now, allowed the striker 
to take off to another ball to the further extremity of the ground, 
and if he went “miles” beyond it to have his ball brought back and 
placed close to the one played to. Any goose who could hit hard 
could do this; and it gave the player who was in a great advantage, 
as it enabled him to a certainty to dispose of the adversary who 
played next, and to bring the dead or last player’s ball into his game. 
It was useless for the opponents to combine together at the other 
end of the ground ; the closer they were together the better for the 
striker. 

This rule is liable to one objection only, that if the reply (to borrow 
a chess phrase) is known, it tends to prolong the game. The reply is 
this : the balls are, say blue, pink, black, yellow. Blue to play; the 
other balls all close together. Blue finesses to the further boundary, 
intending to come to his partner next time with black, hoping that if 
yellow comes after these balls, he may pass the boundary and so lose 
the break. Pink seeing through this, does not attempt to run his 
hoops with the aid of the two balls close to him, as he would have 
done under the old game, but sends yellow at once to blue, and goes 
to yellow’s hoop. Black has now to play; he finesses to another 
boundary. Yellow goes off blue to pink, perhaps makes one hoop, 
and fearing the take off to black if he misses his next hoop, sends 
pink to black, and lays up for pink’s next hoop. Thus, instead of 
making breaks, the player who is in sneaks a hoop at a time, and so 
the game is prolonged, and made tedious and uninteresting. It is 
part of a good game to make it worth the player’s while to risk some- 
thing for the chance of a long score, and not to keep continually 
playing for safety. If some plan could be devised which would 
almost compel the striker to play on with two balls, even if one is his 
player, the dead boundary game would be perfect. The only legiti- 
mate way of thus compelling a risk, is to make it to the advantage of 
the player who is in the break to run such risk; and we think it is 
not far to look to find such a scheme which shall be simple and in 
accordance with general principles. 

The great principle involved in the dead boundary is, that it enforces 
judgment of strength or loss of the turn. But it only enforces this 
judgment with one ball, viz., the striker’s own ball. He may adopt 
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the “coarse and unscientific ” game of sending his partner as hard off 
the boundary as he pleases, and his partner is at once brought back 
to the most advantageous spot. Why should this be allowed? Why 
not compel the striker to judge the strength with both balls, and when 
taking croquet, not to allow him to send either ball off the ground, 
on pain of loss of the turn? We have tried this rule in practice, and 
find it works admirably. It is certainly common sense. Is it too 
much to hope that this addition to the rule may be ultimately 
sanctioned? 

It has been objected to us that the dead boundary law is illogical, 
inasmuch as it permits a player to play as hard through his hoop as he 
pleases, and inflicts no penalty in case of going off the ground. This 
objection, however, is ill founded. It would never do to compel a 
stroke played for a hoop, say twenty or thirty yards off, to be played 
dead strength. A player might make a splendid shot at his hoop, 
and gain nothing by it, because the ball happens to graze the wire 
and bounce off the ground. 

If the addition to the rule we have proposed should be adopted, 
we think the object of strengthening the defence will be sufficiently 
attained. Four things, viz.: the abolition of tight croquet, the dimi- 
nution of the span of the hoops, the All England setting, and the 
dead boundary law, contribute to strengthen the defence, and with 
these four the player who is out of the break has now a far better 
chance than he had two years ago; and this is just what was 
wanted. 

The mention of the size of the hoops reminds us that the con- 
ference refused to legislate on matters connected with ground and 
implements, preferring to leave the regulation of these details to 
local authorities. We have no hesitation in saying that here the 
conference was in error. The size of bats, and balls, and stumps, 
and the distance between the wickets, are legislated for at cricket ; 
the size of table, balls, and pockets, and the position of the spot and 
baulk line, are ruled at billiards. Why should croquet form an 
exception? When matches are to be played, the competitors want 
to know the terms on which they meet. This omission in the laws 
has to a certain extent been remedied by the All England Club, 
which in its bye-laws (Horace Cox, Strand) has laid down rules for 
the management of its own tournaments. These rules are, we 
believe, now generally acted on by local clubs ; and we shall there- 
fore take the All England bye-laws as the authority. 

The size prescribed for grounds is 40 yards by 30 yards, and the 
club ground at Wimbledon is laid out in accordance with this rule. 
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Writing in 1868, we were of opinion that 60 yards by 40 yards was 
necessary to the full development of the game ; but at that time the 
dead boundary law (which has the practical effect of making the 
ground larger, guoad the difficulty of keeping the break) had not 
been introduced. With this law we think 4o yards by 30 yards 
sufficient, especially if the All England setting (see diagram) is used. 
At the recent tournament on the Wimbledon ground this setting 
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gave great satisfaction; Mr. Riky, and other players of repute, 
expressing their opinion that henceforth it must he used in all great 
matches. The principle of the setting is that no hoop or peg shall 
be nearer the boundary than eight yards, that the distance between 
the points shall be large, and that the players shall be compelled to 
go to the centre of the ground several times during the round ; so, if 
a breakdown occurs over a middle hoop, a shot is left at a reasonable 
distance, together with a chance of getting away from the adversary’s 
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game. The objection to it seems to be that the middle hoop has to 
be run several times, and spectators, therefore, cannot at a glance see 
where the players stand, even if clips are used. Several plans have 
been suggested to overcome this defect. The following is, we think, 
the simplest :—Let a black line be drawn round the 

centre of the top of the hoop, two to peg. When the pee ~ 

hoop is to be run for the first time, place the clip on 
the leg of the hoop to the left; when for the second ' 
time, on the top of the hoop to the left of the black 
line ; when for the third time, to the right of that line ; 
when for the last time, on the right leg. 

With regard to the implements, nearly all our former 
suggestions are the rule with the All England Club. 
The hoops are of half-inch round iron, square at the 
top, not more than six inches wide. We formerly pro- 
posed seven inches (which was less than the size then 
in vogue), but the game has progressed so rapidly, v 
that seven-inch hoops are now considered too easy for good players. 
The games played with six-inch hoops at the late tournament 
averaged an hour and a quarter, and this is not too long, especially 
if we take into consideration that the ground had only been recently 
laid, and that, owing to the dry weather, it was scarcely true enough 
for long breaks. The diameter of the balls is fixed at 35 inch, and 
whole colours (far better than stripes) are employed. There is no 
restriction as to the size, shape, weight, number, or material of 
mallets employed, nor as to the. position of the striker. The Club 
seems to have adopted the long cylinder as the best form of head, 
and the octagonal handle ; for on looking at the mallet rack, holding 
about fifty mallets belonging to different players, that was the only 
pattern visible. The mallets now generally used weigh about three 
pounds. Two years ago half that weight was deemed heavy. The 
hoops have become smaller, the balls and mallets larger; and the 
tendency seems still in this direction. Two-handed play is now, as 
we prophesied, generally adopted, and the four-ball game is the game 
used in matches. When clips are employed (and they should always 
be used in matches), the clip after the pattern of a clothes peg 
(invented by Dr. Prior) is, we think, the one to be preferred. 

In our last paper on croquet in 1868 we noted the establishment 
of the All England Croquet Club, which had its rise in this way. 
A letter appeared in the Fie/d newspaper advocating the formation 
of a general club for the advancement of croquet. ‘‘ Meliora Spero” 
was the signature adopted by the propounder of this idea. He hoped 
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a better future for croquet, and his hopes were answered by the 
foundat:on of the All England Croquet Club. It remains for us to 
give a short history of the proceedings of that body. 

A committee was chosen, but owing to the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining a suitable practice ground near London, the club was for 
a time a mere list of the names of the best players in England. Last 
year, however, the club took a decided step. A very successful 
tournament was got up, the croquet ground at the Crystal Palace being 
hired for the occasion, In the members’ matches the prize was won by 
Mr. Peel ; the all-comers cup by Mr, Joad, a member of the club. The 
Crystal Palace was considered too public for the ladies’ matches, but 
owing to the kindness of Mr. Marjoribanks, the vice-president of the 
club, a ladies’ meeting was arranged to take place on his splendid 
lawn at Bushey. The ladies’ prize was won by Mrs. Joad; the 
champion and championess being husband and wife. 

The committee of the All England Club felt that if their club was 
to carry out the object for which it was formed—viz., to advance 
croquet—and if it was to maintain its position as the most influential 
general club, a stout effort must be made to provide it with the finest 
match and practice ground in the kingdom. This they have, after 
much trouble and expense, fortunately succeeded in doing. They 
have secured on favourable terms a plot of ground, four acres in 
extent, close to the Wimbledon station, easily accessible from 
Waterloo, Charing Cross, or Victoria. The rent for the first three 
years is nominal, and at the expiration of that term the club has the 
right of pre-emption, or of continuing to lease the ground at a 
higher rate. It was found that in order properly to level, drain, lay 
on water, returf, purchase implements, and build a pavilion, about 
1000/. would be required ; and this sum was at once subscribed by 
the committee, free of interest. 

The ground is now laid out in three terraces, which have a very 
pretty effect, each terrace containing four full-sized grounds. The 
pavilion is finished, and in June last the ground was thrown open to 
members for daily practice. It would have been opened earlier in 
the season but for the drought after the turf was relaid. All that was 
required was a week’s rain in order to settle it into its place, and to 
start the young grass. This rain never came; and though the 
ground has been well watered, it is not yet in match order. Next 
year, however, with proper attention in the winter, the surface will be 
even as the bed of a billiard table. 

It is a part of the programme of the club to hold an annual prize 
meeting, and accordingly this meeting came off on the new ground 
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in June last. Great efforts were made to have everything in 
readiness by the appointed day. The time was short, but under the 
active superintendence of the ground committee, Messrs. Baker, 
Heath, and Jones (who worked very hard), everything was thought of 
and provided for, from pots of whitewash to an elegantly-appointed 
ladies’ room. The whole meeting passed off without hitch or im- 
pediment ; and this, though negative praise, is high praise for a first 
meeting on a new ground. Mr. Walsh acted most ably as referee ; 
and it was the general remark that so large and successful a tourna- 
ment had never before been held. 

The prizes contended for were as follows :—Ladies’ prizes (open 
to all lady members of the club), no entrance fee. Ten ladies 
entered. The first prize (a gold locket, enamelled with the club 
monogram) was won by Miss Walter, the second (a pair of marble 
vases) by Mrs. Heneage. Mrs. Joad, the former championess, 
entered ; but, after a close fight, she was defeated by Miss Walter. 
The games for these, as for all the prizes, were played single-handed, 
two balls each, in’ accordance with the plan laid down in the All 
England bye-laws, best out of three games. Width of hoops, six 
inches. 

For the members’ prizes (open to all members, though no ladies 
entered for these) there was an entrance fee of ros. 6d. Four prizes 
were given : the first a silver cup, value 15 gs., was won by Mr. J. D. 
Heath, a colt, only seventeen years of age ; the second, a silver gilt 
claret jug, fell to the redoubtable Mr. Peel ; the third, a pair of marble 
ornaments, was won by Mr. Joad, the champion last year; and the 
fourth, a travelling writing-case, by Mr. H. Jones. The conditions 
of play were the same as for the ladies’ prize, except that the last 
two rounds were played with five-inch hoops. 

The great event, the championship and a silver cup value sogs., 
(specially designed for the club), was played for on Wednesday, 
June 29th, and following days. The conditions were as for 
members’ prizes, last round best of five games. Entrance, 1/. 1s. 
The holder of the cup will have to play the winner of the all-comers 
contest next season (on conditions to be laid down by the All 
England committee), or resign the cup. If the holder is victorious 
in three successive seasons, the cup will become his absolute pro- 
perty. We believe it is the intention of the committee (though it 
does not appear in the programme) to present the holder of the cup, 
should he be beaten, with a silver mallet, engraved with his name 
and the year of his championship. 

For this tempting prize twenty-four gentlemen entered. The list, 
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as will be seen, comprises the names of all the most noted players of 
the day. It is as follows :—Mr. G. Nicol (champion at Torquay 
last year), Mr. J. D. Heath (winner of members’ first prize, beating 
Mr. Peel and others), Mr. G. Clowes, Mr. S. H. C. Maddock, 
Mr. E. Henty, jun., Mr. A. Law (Cheltenham champion last year), 
Mr. W. H. Peel (winner of members’ prize last year, Highgate 
champion last year, Oxford champion last year, Moreton champion 
1868), Mr. H. Jones, jun., Mr. G. A. Muntz, Mr. E. A. Clowes, 
Mr. W. J. Whitmore (winner at Evesham, the first croquet tourna- 
ment ever held), Mr. J. B. Riky, Mr. A. C. Pearson, Mr. G. R. 
Elsmie, Mr. D. I. Heath, Mr. A. Lillie, Mr. W. R. Maycock, Mr. A. H. 
Richardson, Mr. W. Haines, Mr. J. Hickson, Mr. J. H. Hale, 
Mr. J. C. Joad (All England champion last year), Major Lane, and 
Mr. E. C. Baker. The winner was Mr. Peel, who thus to his former 
laurels added the championship of 1870. Much good play was 
shown during the contest, many successful shots being made at forty 
yards, the whole length of the ground. 

By way of consolation for those who were out of the hunt, addition 
and subtraction sweepstakes were kept going. Addition and sub- 
traction is a most amusing game, and should form part of all croquet 
programmes. Any number may enter, and each player has four 
shots at a row of hoops and a peg—twenty yards distant. The score 
accrues from hitting the peg or running a hoop, the nearer the peg the 
more the hoop counts. Missing altogether subtracts five. The 
entrance money goes—half to the highest score, one-quarter to the 
second, one-eighth to the third, leaving an eighth profit to the club. 

Before taking leave of the All England Club, we must draw atten- 
tion to an act of liberality which shows the earnest desire of the 
committee to speed the progress of croquet. They have offered the 
use of their ground (without any payment) to country clubs desirous 
of playing matches thereon. So if, say a Nottinghamshire club 
wishes to play a Sussex club, the hon. secs. have only to apply to 
the All England for the use of, say six or eight grounds for two or 
three days, and the application will at once be entertained. The 
clubs would literally meet each other half way, and would have the 
advantage of playing on a good and neutral ground. 

“‘ CAVENDISH.” 

















THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 
A RECORD OF NOBLE DEEDS. 


“& LACE AUX DAMES.” Onur first duty is to fix the 
fleeting breath of praise which was wafted o’er the land 
i y in recognition of the womanly service done by Miss 


Raynor upon the railway jcarnage-ground at Newark. 
A fatality—for the accident may well be so called in view of the 
coincidence of an axle breaking in one train with the moment of 
another train’s passage abreast of it—in an instant brought the 
horrors of a battle-field to the peaceful band of excursionists dozing 
through the shortest of short midsummer nights. Five hundred 
pleasure-seekers were at a breath thrown into deadly consternation. 
A score were killed, and thrice twenty injured; and many who 
escaped with little hurt were frantic or stupefied by the shock and the 
scene. The only helpers were those who had been in the accident ; 
and —Dux femina facti—their leader was Miss Raynor. “Few who 
had the misfortune to be present,” said an eye-witness, “will ever 
forget the girl who, although deadly pale and evidently suffering 
much from the shock she had sustained, was to be seen hour after 
hour quietly moving about among the dead and dying.... 
administering stimulants and comfort to all who needed them.” 
Urging the workers with her voice, and encouraging them by her 
example, she kept at her courageous work while there was aught to 
be done; meeting all entreaties for her own self-care with the 
answer, “I think I have been of some service, and I cannot go yet.” 
Railway calamities occur too often, but seldom do they furnish such 
an example of self-denial and succouring devotion as was here 
exhibited. 





Again an instance of womanly courage, but differently exercised. 
A poor sempstress, Sarah Underwood, found that a little boy, Hassall 
by name, had fallen into the river Thames, near Eton Bridge. 
The lad, only five years old, must have been drowned had not the 
woman come to his aid. To reach him she had first to jump from 
a wall eight feet high, on to a footpath, and then rush into the water. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would have been a more than 
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commendable act; but the poor woman was in a peculiarly weak 
condition, and the risk she ran made her act of courage more than 
ordinarily highly praiseworthy. 





A debt of hearty thanks is our obligation to Miss Rye for her 
magnanimous exertions in the matter of juvenile emigration. “Still 
achieving, still pursuing,” Miss Rye sailed from Liverpool for Canada 
on July 14, heading a band of youthful pilgrims, one hundred and 
fifty in number, drawn from various orphan homes and industrial 
schools about the country. For forty of these young adventurers 
occupations have been already secured in various Canadian families, 
and no difficulty is apprehended in advantageously placing the rest. 
It is for us to recognise with gratitude the relief thus afforded to the 
overburdened asylums of this country ; it will be for those who are 
now going forth to bless and to honour with industrious endeavours 
the memory of the devoted lady who has opened to them a new 
world and given to them a new life. 





Ministers who well deserve their title and honour their calling are 
they whose names are connected with the christianly acts here set 
down. First, the Rev. Richard Lewis, who saved the life of Captain 
Hayes, at Ontario, when that officer fell through the ice of the River 
St. Lawrence on the first of April last: second, Richard Thomas, a 
Scripture reader, who jumped into the canal at Slaithwaite, Hudders- 
field, and brought forth Hannah Bamforth, who had attempted there 
to throw away her life, one night towards the close of the same month : 
third, the Rev. Alexander Mackay, who plunged into the River 
Severn at Worcester, at nine o’clock on the night of May 20, to 
rescue another suicide, a girl named Jacks. The body here was 
inanimate. Mr. Mackay, having swum with it to the shore, accidentally 
let it slip, and it fell back again into the water. He recovered it, 
however, by use of the drags, and animation was restored by the 
process which bears Dr. Sylvester’s name. 





Well nigh every calamitous colliery explosion calls for subsequent 
acts of trying hardihood on the part of those who descend the mine 
and brave the stifling after-damp, in joyous hope of rescuing sufferers 
who linger alive, and in painful duty to bring forth the dead. The 
Silverdale disaster of July 7 brought forth the courageous energy of 
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Mr. Lucas, the ground bailiff of the district, who headed an exploration 
of the mine in quest of unfortunate victims, and, although beaten 
back by the suffocating gas, pushed on his work through the day and 
night that followed the explosion, cutting through blockades of 
dislodged rubbish, and pushing on the search till the recovered dead 
tallied with the roll of the missing. Nineteen men perished on this 
occasion, in an eight-foot coal seam, nine hundred feet below the 
surface of the earth, and a third of a mile from the pit shaft. 





At Kingston-on-Thames, one day late in June, a little child, 
playing on a bridge crossing a millhead, slipped between rail and 
planking into the stream. A lady raised an alarm, and a gentleman, 
a field’s length off, heard it. He jumped one fence and doubled 
another, running across the field between, and came upon the bridge 
in time to see the child in twelve-feet water, just at the point ’twixt 
floating and sinking. In an instant he plunged in, and swam to the 
little one; and succeeded in bringing her out, alive although insensible. 
This was no young man’s feat of gallantry ; it was the act of a man 
beyond the prime of life, Mr. Alderman Gould, of Kingston, who has 
associated more than one other goodly achievement with his name. 





Born in 1807, educated at the Glasgow University, called to the 
bar at twenty-four years of age, created a Queen’s counsellor at 
forty-six, and made a vice-chancellor last year—such are the steps of 
the ladder of learning and law whereby Sir William Milbourne James 
has reached the high and honourable distinction of Lord Justice of 
Appeal in Chancery, conferred upon him during the past month. 
The lawyers have shown a little querulousness at this appointment. 
It has not, however, been against the man that they have murmured, 
but against the almost superhuman amount of work that, under 
distressing circumstances, is thrown upon him, and against the anomaly 
of an appellate court with but one judge upon the bench. The 
greater honour if the wisdom of one can administer the extreme 
unction of justice usually sought from three. 





The distressing circumstances alluded to in the last paragraph were 
those consequent upon the long illness of Lord Justice Giffard. 
Lord Justice James had sat scarce a fortnight in the court when he 
had to announce the death of his senior. With honours blossoming 
upon him, with the fairest promise of a career glorious to himself and 

VoL. V., N.S. 1870. Y 
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eminently useful to his profession, upon a road to fame already made 
smooth by industry, by intellectual acuteness, and by unrivalled 
legal knowledge, Lord Justice Giffard was stricken down at the early 
age of fifty-seven years. When, eighteen months ago, his last office 
was conferred, the whole legal profession received his elevation with 
applause, as a well-earned distinction. Hard will it be to find a 
successor to whom acclamations so unanimous and sincere can be 
accorded. 





While these sheets are passing from our hands (July 13) a general 
court of the Humane Society is sitting, and one item of the business 
on its agenda list is the award of a silver medal to Mr. Robert Francis 
Briscoe, of the Peninsular and Oriental Service, for the following act 
of bravery done far away in India a few months ago. A picnic party 
of thirty ladies and gentlemen was returning to Bombay from 
Bandara, when an omnibus containing four ladies and seven gentle- 
men was overturned, eight of the passengers being hurtlessly thrown 
into a plantation, while three, Mr. Oldfield, Mrs. Vinay, and Miss 
Phillips, were hurled into a well—a yawning pit, many times larger 
than what we call a well in this country, some thirty feet deep, and 
with a bottom of stagnant water ; stagnant because the well had been 
in ill repute for weeks on account of a suspicion that it had drowned 
a woman. Ropes were found, but they were not long enough. A 
rein from the harness made up the necessary length, and Mr. Briscoe 
descended the well. He tied the rope round Mr. Oldfield’s body, 
and it was drawn to the top in safety. Then for the first time the 
ladies were missed, and the only clue to them was a bonnet floating 
on the well-water. In obedience to this painful monitor of their fate, 
Mr. Briscoe dived, and discovered a body, but it was so imbedded in 
the mud that he could not raise it. A second dive was no more 
successful. Natives were standing by, but they would not enter the 
well; so, as a last resource, grapnels were procured, and with thesé 
the body, which proved to be that of Mrs. Vinay, was recovered. 
By-and-by, with the same implements, that of Miss Phillips was got 
to the surface ; but, sad to say, animation could not be restored to 
either. Mr. Briscoe fainted from exhaustion upon emerging from the 
pit, and serious illness was the immediate consequence of his gallantry. 
If sympathy could have cured, he had speedily been strengthened. 





Several cases come before us in which boys are the heroes. The 
first occurred at five o’clock in the evening of the 9th of March 
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last, when a youth, eleven years old, belonging to the Seamen’s 
Orphan Home at Brixham, South Devon, fell into the water of the 
outer harbour of that place. A plucky companion, but three years 
his senior, plunged after him into nine feet of water, and swam with 
his insensible body to the slip. The name of the youth saved was 
Joseph Furley, that of his saving comrade William Falling. A bronze 
medal has been awarded by the Humane Society for this deed. 





Our second boyish case, which is also reported from the west of 
England, happened on the evening of the 19th of May. Two 
schoolboys, Samuel Banbury and Frank Sanders, of Torquay, the one 
fifteen and the other seventeen years old, went without leave to bathe 
in St. Germain’s River, at Sandacre Beach. Sanders sank, and 
Banbury swam to the spot and tried to save him ; he succeeded in 
recovering his body, but life was beyond recovery. This case came 
before the Society also, but it was ruled that the act of disobedience 
annulled the act of bravery, and not a line of recognition was given. 
The writers of books for goody boys may draw a moral herefrom. 





In a third case, dating nine days after the last, a youth of sixteen 
saved another youth, two years his senior, who had sunk while 
bathing at Tottenhoe, in Bedfordshire. The name of the former was 
Charles Benning, a native of Dunstable. His saving deed was a 
difficult one, for it involved a life and death struggle under water 
between himself and his drowning companion: a bronze medal has 
been his tangible reward. 





A similar honour was worthily won in a fourth case, by Usher 
Lewis, a lad of fourteen, who saved a little fellow from death in 
Haslarend moat. A number of children were playing thereabouts, 
and one of them, Foy by name, fell in the water. Lewis heard the 
cries of the rest, ran up, and plunged after the sinking child. The 
water was deep, and a strong tidal current was running, which carried 
little Foy from the eastern to the western fosse. Besides this, Lewis 
had to do battle with gigantic weeds that covered the bottom—this, 
too, with all his clothes on. But his action was most manful, and in 
spite of all difficulties he brought the little one safely to land. Report 


says that this is not his first life-saving exploit. 
¥2 
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Here is a muster of doughty deeds, not to be lightly thought of 
because they are lightly mentioned :—On June 21 a man named 
Carvalho clambered to the roof, and through the roof, of a burning 
house in Kennington, and rescued the sleeping inmates.—On May 2 
Job Izzard, a private of the 17th, swam forth to save a comrade who 
had fallen into the sea from a height of 150 feet, off the treacherous 
rocks of Jersey. The two werd hauled up the cliff by ropes, but he 
who had the fall died from its effects.—At Port Jackson, N.S.W., two 
mariners saved two young ladies who fell into the sea on January 12. 
The names of the latter were Miss F. Henfrey and Miss E. Webster ; 
their rescuers were Davies Mason and Ashley Newnham.— On June 4 
Alfred Armstrong, to save a little child, ran three hundred yards and 
swam across the Severn at Upton, in Worcestershire, diving twice ere 
his good object was attained.—To avert unpredictable dangers, a 
locomotive driver, Steel by name, chased an engine that ran away 
without a driver during a railway accident at Newcastle. He brought 
his engine up with the runaway, and, at great risk, leaped from the 
one to the other, and stopped the fugitive’s mad career. In recog- 
nition of this plucky trick the directors of his company rewarded 
him with fifty pounds.—A similar sum, tendered with a high compli- 
ment from the Lord Chief Justice, was awarded to a poor carman 
named Piper, who, by his vigilance and courage, secured the bringing 
to judgment of one of the most brutal murderers of modern times, 
Walter Miller, the slayer of both the Rev. W. Heulin of Chelsea, 
and his housekeeper, Ann Boss. 





First on the list of monetary and material benefactions we elect to 
place the bequest of two thousand pounds to the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, by Mr. A. Davis, who was a member thereof. We 
give prominence to this donation in encouragement of scientific 
researches, because it affords an example, worthy to be imitated, of 
stimulation applied at the very root of industrial progress. The 
germinating places of the useful arts are the laboratory and the 
experiment room; and money discreetly laid in such places is 
manure. Often has the philosopher to abandon a course of research 
that may lead to a glorious discovery, while it cannot lead to 
absolutely nothing, because funds are not at hand to supply the 
expensive apparatus that experimentation requires, or to pay for 
assistance that cannot be called in without remuneration. Scientific 
men in general are not rich; as a body, they are poor. With the 
power of making the best use of money, they have little of it at their 
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command. Let us greet with pleasure every little legacy that falls 
to them, resting assured that they will re-bequeath the full value 
of all they get, with liberal interest, to succeeding generations. 
The remaining benefactions we will briefly summarise. Largest in 
amount is a bequest of thirty thousand pounds for the erection and 
endowment of a hospital at or near Bolton, to be called The Blair 
Hospital, in memory of the testator, Mr. Stephen Blair, formerly 
member for Bolton and Provincial Grand Master of the Freemasons 
of East Lancashire—Then, twelve thousands have been bestowed 
upon industrial schools for Manchester, by Mr. Robert Barnes.— 
The Crossley Orphan Home at Halifax receives ten thousands from 
Mr. Joshua Appleyard, of Clare Hall, Halifax.—Three thousands for 
the benefit of decayed spinsters have been invested by an anonymous 
Bradfordian.—And, by a gift from Mr. Hugh Mason, the inhabitants 
of Ashton-under-Lyne have now possession of an extensive park and 
gymnasium, which was formally opened on the 25th of June. 





OUR FIRST COMMISSIONER OF 
WORKS. 


HE two most stupendous events in English history 

during this nineteenth century are the Battle of Waterloo 

and the appointment of Mr. Ayrton as First Commis- 

~ sioner of Works. Both occurrences, though for opposite 

reasons, will be remembered almost as long as English history con- 

tinues to be recorded. In one England attained the height of her 

power and glory, and in the other touched her climax of absurdity. 

While governments rise and crumble again into dust, the appointment 

of a glib lawyer as chief zdile to the most enlightened nation of 

modern times, and controller of its public esthetics, will remain 

the eighth wonder of the world. The great Asian mystery has been 

completely surpassed, and Mr. Gladstone has overshadowed with a 
profounder puzzle the riddle of the Sphinx. 

If it be possible to discuss this question calmly, let us invoke the 
aid of patience—never more necessary than now—while we en- 
deavour to examine Mr. Ayrton’s qualifications for the distinguished 
and important post which, owing to some fortuitous concourse of 
circumstances, he at present occupies. And first a word as to the 
office of Chief Commissioner itself. Its importance will be at once 
conceded when we consider the vastly progressive influence of art 
and taste upon society. A modern nation which is thoroughly 
imbued with a love of art need fear no decline, but if ssthetics are 
eschewed, a gradual but perceptible degradation of its life-force must 
ensue. ‘There is a power in art as elevating and ennobling as there 
is in science, poetry, and philosophy, and no government—save that 
which is blind to the welfare of the people for whom it exists— 
would suffer that power to decay for lack of encouragement and 
support. “The glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Rome,” have departed ; and why? Not solely, as some historians 
tell us, because of the licentiousness of those peoples—or rather not 
originally for this cause—but because a gradual decline in the 
national love of the beautiful and the pure inaugurated a period of 
rapid and unparalleled deterioration. It is in vain for us, therefore, 
to expect that the national love for art can be preserved if the custodian 
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of our art treasures be a niggard whose object is to practise economy 
at the expense of all that is noble and refined. Our present repre- 
sentative at Madrid, and Mr. Ayrton’s predecessor, had at least un- 
deniable artistic tastes, which compensated largely for that hasty 
temper which frequently disturbed the harmony that should prevail 
in the purlieus of the House of Commons. His contemporaries for- 
gave Mr. Layard much because he was the discoverer of Nineveh ; 
it is impossible to forgive Mr. Ayrton his numerous sins against public 
taste, because it is impossible to find a single redeeming quality in 
him as a public man. What other people cherish, he despises ; and 
highly taxed as they are, Englishmen look with horror upon 
the man who would save money alone by depriving them of that 
reputation of art-lovers to which they are entitled. This cultivation 
of art is one of the brightest features of our national existence, and he 
who cannot sympathise with and encourage it is surely the last man 
who ought to be entrusted with the office of First Commissioner ot 
Works. 

Yet what are the facts? In November last year Mr. Ayrton took 
office, and from that time to this he has lost no opportunity for 
depreciating art, and has frequently introduced ridiculous criticisms 
for the simple purpose of being applauded. This illegitimate hanker- 
ing after public applause is of entirely modern growth. Unless a 
minister can enlist the laugh of members, or bring down applause for 
some absurd claptrap period, he does not, apparently, consider that his 
end as a representative of the Crown in his particular department has 
been answered. Mr, Lowe, probably, has a good deal to answer for 
in this matter. He is clever, much more so than the vast majority 
of his contemporaries : he says clever things, and the reign of clever 
things is at once instituted. Ministers generally begin to joke at 
things in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, without the slightest 
regard to congruity ; and what in Mr. Lowe was originally witty and 
eccentric, degenerates into the absurdly stupid and commonplace. 
But no joke ever made or ever contemplated by minister or member 
equals that of making Mr. Ayrton First Commissioner of Works. 
We refuse to believe that it was the result of Mr. Gladstone’s spon- 
taneous action, as his appointments, on the whole, are marked with 
a due regard and consideration for the effectiveness of the public 
service. The fact remains, however, that the Right Hon. Acton Smee 
Ayrton is the very squarest peg that was ever attempted to be fixed 
in the very roundest hole in the Government of Great Britain. 

What said this First Commissioner on being appointed to the high 
office he now holds? On the 8th of November last he was re-elected 
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without opposition for the Tower Hamlets, and made a speech which 
we will venture to say was unparalleled in preposterousness by any 
hustings speech ever delivered ; but doubly so as coming from a man 
who had just accepted a responsible office under the Crown, which, by 
implication, he spurned and despised. “It was alleged,” he said, “that 
he had accepted an office the duties of which he was not qualified to 
perform. But let him ask, in the first place, what those critics 
thought of his duties. There was a certain sort of people in this 
country who had been educated at our public schools and univer- 
sities, and who, instead of looking at matters as they stood in the 
present day, began by looking back to see what was done two or 
three thousand years ago in Greece or Rome; and unless things were 
now managed as was the case in those remote ages, they thought 
them all wrong. Those people might be said to live in a world of 
their own ; and having discovered that a certain officer performed 
the functions of an edile about two thousand years ago, they said he 
ought to perform the like functions now in this metropolis, and that 
he was not qualified to do so. He did not believe that any sensible 
body of Englishmen who did not belong to that school would agree 
with that; and he might tell them that the duties of his office did 
not in the least resemble those discharged many centuries ago by the 
Roman ediles. His duties were, in fact, of a very simple’ kind. 
But there were people very fond of what was called art, and some of 
them were very artful people, too, judging from the way in which 
they wrote anonymously in the newspapers ; and they said he ought 
to be an architect, a surveyor, a sculptor, a painter, a gardener— 
whether a flower, an ornamental, or a market gardener, it did not 
much matter—also a builder, and anything else they liked to pro- 
pose. Well, he was bound to say he did not understand and had 
not been brought up to any of those callings. . . . It was his duty to 
look after those professional persons, to take care that the public 
were well served, and that if they had to pay taxes they got full 
value for their money.” Further on, this extraordinary government 
official made the very extraordinary observation that it was his duty 
“to take care that people who had fancies did not indulge them at 
the public expense, and that nothing was taken out of the national 
taxes which he did not believe was absolutely necessary.” Now, 
everybody will admit that Mr. Ayrton has done all that he possibly 
could to justify his assertion that he knew nothing about art. There 
could scarcely be two opinions on that point, and the First Commis- 
sioner’s elaboration of it was, to a great extent, unnecessary ; but it 
is very unusual for men to glory in their shame. For a man in high 
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office to do this is exceedingly reprehensible, especially when his 
views run directly counter to those of the vast majority of the people 
from whom he derives his authority. When Mr. Ayrton says that 
“he was born and bred in the Tower Hamlets, that he has always 
lived among his constituents, and that he has been chiefly engaged 
in managing the affairs of one of their parishes,” we can but be sorry 
that fate ever removed him from those humble parish duties which 
he performed with such brilliant satisfaction to himself, to occupy a 
very unenviable prominence in the public eye. It is, however, im- 
possible to perceive how his antecedents—humble, honest, and 
praiseworthy though they be—fit him in any degree for the office of 
First Commissioner of Works. Feeling this, possibly, Mr. Ayrton 
endeavours to set our doubts at rest by hinting in the same speech 
from which we have quoted that he is “something of a citizen of the 
world, who has travelled a good deal, and knows something of what 
has gone on outside the Tower Hamlets.” In fact, he wishes us to 
understand that he has qualities which fit him for something besides 
the position of chairman of a board of guardians. We look in vain, 
nevertheless, throughout his public career for any justification or 
corroboration of this favourable estimate of himself. His other 
observations we need scarcely trouble about. When a man has not 
been to the university, he should not exhibit his weakness by sneer- 
ing at those who have. Genius, we know, will rise with or without 
university training ; but even genius shines more conspicuously when 
reflected under an academic lustre. Had Mr. Ayrton been to Oxford 
or Cambridge, he would doubtless have discovered that either of those 
universities could teach him many things useful to know that it is 
impossible to pick up in the Tower Hamlets, even with the intimate 
acquaintance which he possesses of that locality. We trust, however, 
that though ostensibly he represents the Tower Hamlets, the con- 
stituents of that important borough do not consider that he represents 
faithfully their views upon the various matters connected with the 
public buildings and parks of this great metropolis. 

But we do not ask is it just, we ask is it even creditable that a 
man like one whom we have in part described through outlines drawn 
by himself should continue to call down upon us the opprobrium 
of all right-thinking and enlightened men? Not long ago he 
boasted that he was not competent to give an opinion upon the 
merits of Turner, in fact, that he knew nothing about him. The 
glorious painter of ‘‘ Venice” is to our modern Commissioner a sealed 
book. He cannot appreciate his glorious skies and translucent 
waters—the only query that his magnificent works would suggest 
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to the mind of this “noble savage” is, “What would they fetch in 
the market?” Verily the works of God Almighty Himself exist in 
vain for such a man. What is the velvet carpet of the Deity, 
bedecked with flowers as with lustrous jewels, to him? He 
was made for other scenes and other things. We have seen how 
even the poor were threatened with partial deprivation of the floral 
beauties of Victoria Park, as a result, forsooth, of the rabid taste for 
economy observable in our chief edile. Had he been First Com- 
missioner of Works to Noah after the Flood, we suppose we should 
have had him objecting to the colours of the rainbow as unnecessarily 
expensive ; whilst the architecture of the period would have had 
a depressing effect upon any enterprising builder who had a soul 
beyond the mere putting together of bricks and mortar in a dismal 
shape. 

Mr. Ayrton, in short, is one of those who could scarcely tell 
the difference between the elaborate art of a Benvenuto Cellini 
and that of a Brummagem jeweller, and of the two, if compelled to 
choose, would rather prefer the latter, on that same miserable ground 
of expense before alluded to. Yet stay—occasionally he can 
look with complacency upon the lavish expenditure of money. The 
abundance of gold spread over the monument of Prince Albert at 
Kensington evidently causes him no alarm; on the contrary he even 
regards it with apparent satisfaction ; but he has no objection whatever 
to amputate one of the limbs of Hyde Park, which would be a serious 
offence to the vast majority of the people of this metropolis. Luckily 
his persistent endeavours to pass the Kensington Road Improvement 
Bill ended in a fiasco, though it was with considerable chagrin that 
our foremost opponent of taste abandoned his position in this respect. 
To any mind capable of appreciating the enjoyments of the people, 
the bare idea of destroying the existing integrity of Hyde Park 
would have savoured of sacrilege. But here again the unfitness of 
the Chief Commissioner for his post is abundantly demonstrated. 
When questions of economy do not arise he is unable to look at 
things in a broad and general light. What is the reason of this ?>— 
because the mind of our Calcutta lawyer has always been buried in 
details, and is singularly incapable of taking a generous and en- 
thusiastic grasp of large principles or popular rights. 

Whatever may have been thought of Mr. Ayrton’s predecessor— 
and, in point of temper, perhaps, as we have already intimated, Mr. 
Layard was the most ungovernable statesman of modern times—in 
fitness for the post of Chief Commissioner he far transcended the 
present occupant. The discoverer of Nineveh loved art for its own 
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sake ; and, more than that, he perseveringly endeavoured to inculcate 
a similar taste in the public mind. Where merit is due it must be 
rendered ; but there could not be a greater contrast in this respect 
than exists between him and his successor. 

Mr. Ayrton has not only no sympathy with art, but he has 
very little sympathy for those who pursue it as a profession. 
Who, besides himself, would have treated Mr. Barry with that 
scant courtesy of which he has lately been the recipient? We 
are not now intending to decide upon the various matters in 
dispute between Mr. Barry and the Government, but as a matter 
of common courtesy between man and man, has the architect of 
the House of Commons met with that consideration which his 
services demanded? Certainly not! will be the general response. 
“Family architects,” or not, is not now the question ; but the very 
name of Barry one would think would have been sufficient to have 
ensured the little acts of common politeness between himself and his 
“taskmaster.” And yet, after the late long debate in the House of 
Commons, where the sense of the House was against Mr. Ayrton as 
to his mode of treatment of Mr. Barry, the latter has been made the 
sustainer of another insult at the hands of his opponent. It appears 
that a plan drawn up last session by Mr. Barry for providing fresh 
accommodation in the matter of the House of Commons refreshment 
rooms, and approved of by Mr. Layard, has been set at naught. 
Mr. Ayrton has handed the plan to an official connected with the 
Board of Works, who has cut it down, and, in the opinion of many 
competent persons, spoilt it. Yet, though a Committee of the 
House are against Mr. Ayrton, he intimates that he intends to go on 
with the Board of Works alterations. He thus not only perpetuates 
old grievances in the mind of Mr. Barry, but adds a fresh insult to 
those already put upon him. 

This obstinate adherence to opinions which are at variance 
with the best interests of the country has marked the whole 
of Mr. Ayrton’s public life. It seems impossible for him to do 
anything graciously, and to approach him with kindness is but 
the readiest method for a deputation to rush into condemnation. 
Etiquette he does not understand, and he glories in his ignorance. 
Could we for one moment hope for a reformation, we should be 
prepared to recommend to the Government, even at the risk of 
breaking the principles of economy, to purchase for Mr. Ayrton’s 
perusal during the recess those little books on etiquette and manners 
intended for all whose boorishness has not been removed by contact 
with polite society. To return for one moment from this little 
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digression. What could be more absurd than Mr. Ayrton’s present 
policy with regard to improvements in the Serpentine? As the Earl 
of Harrowby pointed out, if the Government did not make the lake 
wholesome and safe for bathers and skaters, it was quite useless 
going to the present expense. Why, in fact, begin the works at all ? 
It was proposed to spend a large sum upon the improvements, but 
rather than make the sum a little larger, and perfect the Serpentine 
thoroughly, Mr. Ayrton, in his inexplicable rage for economy, pre- 
ferred to leave it to a great extent unsafe. Though reminded of the 
calamity which occurred in Regent’s Park in 1867, when about thirty 
persons were drowned, this most remarkable of zdiles said he should 
carry out the proposed slope, which would leave at one end of the 
lake a dangerous depth of water of fourteen feet. It would, he said, 
cost too much money to reduce the depth ; and then he added, with 
that urbanity for which he is so famous, that if it were considered 
unsafe for bathers to go there, it would be better for them to go 
elsewhere to bathe. With the conviction that such utter neglect 
as this of the wants and wishes of the people meets with the pro- 
found contempt it merits in the minds of Englishmen, we leave the 
subject. 

Let us remind Mr. Gladstone, however, that this appointment 
in his ministry is one which demands to be immediately reconsidered. 
The Premier’s selection of his colleagues generally has been unex- 
ceptionable, and has satisfied the feelings of the country, but in no 
class of society that we can hear of has the appointment of Mr. 
Ayrton as First Commissioner of Works been looked upon with 
favour. If the appointment has in any measure been forced upon 
the Premier, we cannot help that; it is for him to set himself right 
with his supporters, and with England generally. The question is 
not one of politics, it is that of our national reputation. The love of 
art does not permeate society in a day; but it is a precious inherit- 
ance when once gained, and we must not, in justice to posterity, 
allow its growth to be arrested. We owe something—much—to our 
descendants, and foremost amongst our legacies should be works 
grand, noble, and magnificent, and worthy of the taste, talent, and 
enlightenment of the nineteenth century. Let us commend to Mr. 
Gladstone Solomon’s description of a First Commissioner of Works, 
and see how far the English statesman’s edile agrees with it. ‘Send 
me,” said the oriental monarch, when just about to build the 
temple, “a man skilful to work in gold, and in silver, in brass, 
in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson; also to grave any manner of graving, and 
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to find out every device which shall be put to him, with thy 
cunning men.” 
One of the American humourists intimates that— 


‘*They didn’t know everything down in Judee,” 


but we must do them the justice to admit that they had more pre- 
science than to appoint an Acton Smee Ayrton over their public 
works. Mr. Gladstone would do well to cast out the net, if haply he 
may catch some politician for his First Commissioner possessing the 
qualifications so graphically depicted by Solomon. We have said ; 
we now wait for that action to be taken which seems to us to be 
imperatively necessary. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


IlL—SYDNEY SMITH. 


YHAT would the world be without its wits? Perhaps 
we might dispense with an epic poet or two. I 
should not die of a broken heart if all the works 
upon metaphysics and political economy were to 
disappear to-morrow. A few of us might possibly survive the 
extinction of the whole race of three-vol. novelists; and I, for 
one, should not be quite inappeasable in my grief, if the Zimes of to- 
morrow were to announce that by some mysterious and inexplicable 
accident on the part of the Librarian of the British Museum, the mass 
of second-hand literature which now rears its front of brass against 
gods, men, and columns, had shared the fate of the MSS. Library at 
Alexandria. But Sheridan and Colman, Charles Lamb and Douglas 
Jerrold, Curran and Sydney Smith—what would life be without 
these? Abolish all their epigrams, all their Jo” mots, all the relics 
of their wit, make it penal to quote a single sentence from 
any of them, compel every man to manufacture his own jeux 
d’esprit, and what would life be worth? How should we con- 
trive to get through a single dinner party? Who would have the 
courage to look at a newspaper article? How would the House of 
Commons get through a debate upon Law Reform, Irish Land Tenure, 
Life Peerages, or Primogeniture and Entail ? 

To take an illustration or two. Suppose it a penal offence to quote, 
or to adapt, Sydney Smith’s epigrams on Lord Russell, Dr. Whewell, 
and Macaulay, to talk of a man of superabundant self-confidence as a 
man ready at a moment’s notice to take the command of the Channel 
fleet, or to cut for the stone ; to tell Professor Huxley, for instance, 
that his forte is cutting up monkeys, and his foible cutting up men ; 
to compare the librarian at Lambeth Palace to a book in breeches, or 
to talk of Mr. Gladstone’s flashes of silence. Suppose every parson 
under an interdict never to apologise for an inappropriate text by 
citing the authority of the Canon of St Paul’s for the use of “ Cappa- 
docia, Pamphilia, Phrygia, and all the regions round about,” so long 
as the sermon was sensible ; or to sneer at Dissenters as people who 
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never keep a carriage in the second generation. Suppose the editor 
of the Zimes bound over in 10,000/. never again to throw out a sug- 
gestion about locking up two or three Bishops in a railway carriage, 
and squeezing them to death in a tunnel, in order to encourage 
the House of Lords to take up the question of Railway Reform; 
to talk about putting round men in square holes, and square men in 
round holes ; or to tell a poet or novelist, in a slashing criticism upon 
his first work, to run his pen through every second word in his MS., 
in order to add to the vigour of his style ; suppose the Rochefoucaulds 
of the Saturday Review interdicted talking of benevolence as one of 
the instincts of the human heart, with the alphabetical illustration of 
A no sooner seeing B in distress than he thinks C ought to do some- 
thing for him ; suppose the Lord Chancellor to issue an order under 
the Great Seal against any of the officials of the Circumlocution Office 
vindicating the use of red tape as one of the grammars of life, or that 
the Lord Chamberlain were to request the comic papers to forego for, 
say, the summer months, the exquisite gratification of sneering at the 
wut of Mr. Duncan Maclaren and his kilted colleagues, and of the 
necessity of a surgical operation to get their own jokes well into a 
Scotch understanding ;—suppose Sydney Smith and all his jokes, and 
all his wild nonsense, in short, put in an /zdex, what a sense of intel- 
lectual dearth and barrenness would pervade all of us! You might 
as well take the ozone out of the sea breezes, or the hydrogen out of 
the atmosphere. Shut up Mr. Beales and Mr. Odger in Pentonville, 
or compel them, if they must divert themselves with a species of 
amateur conspiracy, to enter into a conspiracy of silence ; set down 
an epicure to a dinner of herbs ; refuse the Book of Nehemiah to an 
Orthodox Dissenter ; take away the chasuble and the stole from a 
Ritualist ; commit any outrage of this description, and the victims 
may submit with the spirit of martyrs. But abolish Punch by Act of 
Parliament, disinherit John Bull of his oe AZiller, of the stock of wit 
and humour that has been handed down to him from generation to 
generation, with Magna Charta and the writ of Habeas Corpus, and 
all England would be in arms to-morrow. The thought of tyranny 
of this refined and inhuman description is too terrible to contemplate. 
Even the millennium without Voltaire and Rabelais, Tom Jones and 
Don Juan, would be to most of us what the hunting grounds across 
the Styx would be to a Blackfoot Indian without his horse and his 
dogs, or Paradise without its houris to a Turk. Perhaps we might 
contrive to exist as turtles do after Mr. Lewes has scooped their brains 
out for microscopical analysis. But what an existence! “ Ah, mon 
pauvre maitre,” exclaimed Guizot’s cook, when he heard that his 
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master was dining at the Athenzeum, “je ne le revarrai, plus.” And 
we may say pretty much the same of John Bull : he might still dine, 
perhaps, still talk politics, still chat about Exchequer Bills and Tariffs, 
the Bank Rate, and the Three per Cents. ; but without his wits and 
humourists, the charm of life would be gone. 

And of these there is none whom we could spare less than Sydney 
Smith. He is among wits what Horace is among poets. He is a 
genial, well-bred, well-read man of the world, with the thoughts and 
tastes, the habits and foibles of a man of the world. His wit, like 
Voltaire’s, is the wit of everybody ; and it is wit that you can quote 
upon every topic of talk that starts up in the House of Commons, in 
the newspapers, at an archidiaconal luncheon, on the croquet lawn, 
or in a club smoking-room. Possessing powers equal to those of 
Swift and Sheridan, of Curran and Jerrold, Sydney Smith was free 
from everything like coarseness and cynicism, from everything like 
buffoonery and bitterness. His wit is always pure, always human. 
There is no affectation, no vice, in his tone or in his temper.. He 
lays no little traps to surprise, never talks up to a subject to fire off 
the Jon mots he has been manufacturing at his desk in the morning. 
He simply puts into terse and sparkling sentences happy thoughts 
that we all think we could have thrown out ourselves had we formed 
one of the party ; and his conversation and his writing are thus, when 
analysed, simply the conversation and writing of a man of keen and 
decisive intelligence—of a man who knows no more of the question 
than you or I, but who has the knack of looking at it in perspective, 
of taking in all that can be said upon it at a glance, of seizing the 
most striking points of the argument, turning the weak ones inside 
out, making the strong ones his own, and of throwing out his own 
thoughts and criticisms as the inspiration of the moment, in the 
dashing, off-hand style of a man of high spirits and of brilliant 
intellect. He was not a thinker: his pulse ran too high for original 
thought. He rarely troubled himself to think a subject out in logical 
form, to think it out, that is, as a barrister thinks out his brief He 
seized upon its strongest points by a sort of instinct, upon the 
striking and picturesque points that attract dull and clever people 
alike, and these by the mere force of wit and imagination he made 
his own. His arguments upon Parliamentary Reform, Catholic 
Emancipation, and the Ballot, are all arguments that he might have 
picked up at Sam Rogers’s breakfast table or in Lady Holland’s 
drawing-room. They are all the arguments of the ideal “ international 
man” whom we picture to ourselves when we wish to look at a 
question without prejudice and without cant. Yet these were the 
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arguments that carried the Reform Bill, that carried the Catholic 
Relief Bill, that swept away the Test and Corporation Acts; and 
after they had once been put in their most vivid forms by the wit of 
Sydney Smith, everyone adopted them as his own. Sydney Smith’s 
views after that seemed to be the only views that a man of sense and 
wit could hold. They were the views at once of the statesman and of 
the diner-out who thought it his business to look at every political 
question from what Thackeray called the “don’t-care-a-damn” point 
of view. Look at his pamphlet on the Ballot. ‘“ It was all flash and 
sparkle,” say Mr. Grote and Sir John Bowring. All its arguments 
had been put and refuted, perhaps, in a way dozens of times in the 
House of Commons. But as these arguments are put by Sydney 
Smith, it is simply impossible to refute them. In his hands you can 
do no more with them than you can do with Hume’s perplexing 
syllogism about miracles. “If a man is sheltered from intimidation, 
is it at all clear that he would vote from any better motive than 
intimidation? ‘The landlord has perhaps said a cross word to the 
tenant ; the candidate for whom the tenant votes in opposition to his 
landlord has taken his second son for a footman, or his father knew 
the candidate’s grandfather: how many thousand votes, sheltered (as 
the ballotists suppose) from intimidation, would be given from such 
silly motives as these? how many would be given from the mere 
discontent of inferiority? or from that strange, simious, schoolboy pas- 
sion of giving pain to others, even when the author cannot be found 
out >—motives as pernicious as any which could proceed from intimi- 
dation .... The real object is to vote for the good politician, not for 
the kind-hearted or agreeable man: the mischief is just the same to 
the country whether I am smiled into a corrupt choice, or frowned 
into a corrupt choice. What is it to me whether my landlord is the 
best of landlords or the most agreeable of men? I must vote for 
Joseph Hume, if I think Joseph more honest than the Marquis. The 
more mitigated Radical may pass over this, but the real carnivorous 
variety of the animal should declaim as loudly against the fascinations 
as against the threats of the great. ‘The man who possesses the land 
should never speak to the man who tills it. The intercourse between 
landlord and tenant should be as strictly guarded as that of the sexes 
in Turkey. A funded duenna should be placed over every landed 
grandee. ‘I am a professed Radical,’ said the tenant of a great 
duke to a friend of mine, ‘and the duke knows it; but if I vote for 
his candidates, he lets me talk as I please, live with whom I please, 
and does not care if I dine at a Radical dinner every day in the 
week. If there was a ballot, nothing could persuade the duke, or 
Vo.. V., N.S. 1870. 
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the duke’s master, the steward, that I was not deceiving them, and I 
should lose my farm in a week.’ This is the real history of what 
would take place. The single lie on the hustings would not suffice ; 
the concealed democrat who voted against his landlord must talk 
with the wrong people, subscribe to the wrong club, huzza at the 
wrong dinner, break the wrong head, lead (if he wished to escape 
from the watchful jealousy of his landlord) a long life of lies between 
every election ; and he must do this, not only ewzdo, in his calm and 
prudential state, but vedeundo from the market, warmed with beer and 
expanded by alcohol ; and he must not only carry on his seven years 
of dissimulation before the world, but in the very bosom of his family, 
or he must expose himself to the dangerous garrulity of wife, children, 
and servants, from whose indiscretion every kind of evil report would 
be carried to the ears of the watchful steward .... The noise and 
jollity of a ballot mob must be such as the very devils would look 
on with delight. A set of deceitful wretches wearing the wrong 
colours, abusing their friends, pelting the man for whom they voted, 
drinking their enemies’ punch, knocking down persons with whom 
they entirely agreed, and roaring out eternal duration to principles 
they abhorred. A scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, a osse 
comitatus of liars which would disgust any man with a free govern- 
ment, and make him sigh for the monocracy of Constantinople.” 
These sentences of Sydney Smith contain the germ-thoughts of half 
the arguments and of half the sarcasms that the wits of the House 
of Commons, of Printing House Square, and of Northumberland 
Street now fire off against the Ballot. You cannot answer them. 
You cannot improve upon them. They represent with terseness 
and wit the only views that the mass of people will ever think of 
taking of the ballot-box. He supplied the Peace Society, again, with 
a more telling description of the consequences of war than any of 
their own orators have yet been able to strike out for themselves ; and 
in his essay on classical education he brought together, in a terse and 
vivid form, most of the arguments against the present system of 
teaching Latin and Greek that have since been used by Mr. Lowe 
and Professor Huxley. ‘ Everyone will admit that of all the disgust- 
ing labours of life, the labour of lexicon and dictionary is the most 
intolerable. Nor is there a greater object of compassion than a fine 
boy, full of animal spirits, set down on a bright sunny day, with a 
heap of unknown words before him, to be turned into English before 
supper, by the help of a ponderous dictionary alone. The object in 
looking into a dictionary can only be to exchange an unknown sound 
for one that is known. Now, it seems indisputable that the sooner 
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this exchange is made the better. The greater the number of such 
exchanges which can be made in a given time, the greater is the 
progress, the more abundant the copia verborum obtained by the 
scholar. Would it not be of advantage if the dictionary at once 
opened at the required page, and if a self-moving index at once 
pointed to the requisite word? Is any advantage gained to the world 
by the time employed first in finding the letter P, and then in finding 
the three guiding letters PRI? This appears to us to be pure loss 
of time, justifiable only if it is inevitable; and even after this is 
done, what an infinite multitude of difficulties are heaped at once 
upon the wretched beginner! Instead of his being reserved for his 
greater skill and maturity in the language, he must employ himself in 
discovering in which of many senses which his dictionary presents the 
word is to be used; in considering the case of the substantive, and 
the syntaxical arrangement in which it is to be placed, and the 
relation it bears to other words. The loss of time in the merely 
mechanical part of the old plan is immense. We doubt very much if 
an average boy, between ten and fourteen, will look out or find more 
than sixty words in an hour; we say nothing at present of the time 
employed in thinking of the meaning of each word when he has 
found it, but of the mere naked discovery of thé word in the lexicon 
or dictionary. It must be remembered, we say an average boy—not 
what Master Evans, the show boy, can do, nor what.Master Macarthy, 
the boy who is whipped every day, can do, but some boy between 
Macarthy and Evans; and not what the medium boy can do while 
his mastigophorous superior is frowning over him, but what he actually 
does when left in the midst of noisy boys, and with a recollection 
that, by sending to the neighbouring shop, he can obtain any 
quantity of unripe gooseberries upon credit. Now, if this statement 
be true, and if there are 10,000 words in the Gospel of St. John, 
here are 160 hours employed in the mere digital process of turning 
over leaves! But, in much less time than this, any boy of average 
quickness might learn, by the Hamiltonian method, to construe the 
whole four Gospels with the greatest accuracy and the most scrupulous 
correctness. The interlineal translation of course spares the trouble 
and time of this mechanical labour.... The Hamilton method 
begins with what all persons want, a facility of construing, and leaves 
every scholar to become afterwards as profound in grammar as he 
(or those who educate him) may choose; whereas the old method 
aims at making all more profound grammarians than three-fourths 
wish to be, or than nineteen-twentieths can be. One of the enormous 


follies of the enormously foolish education in England is, that all 
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young men—dukes, fox-hunters, and merchants—are educated as if 
they were to keep a school and serve a curacy; while scarcely an 
hour in the Hamiltonian education is lost for any variety of life. A 
grocer may learn enough of Latin to taste the sweets of Virgil; a 
cavalry officer may read and understand Homer, without knowing 
that ijue comes from ew with a smooth breathing, and that it is 
formed by an improper reduplication. In the meantime, there is 
nothing in that education which prevents a scholar from knowing (if 
he wishes to know) what Greek compounds draw back their accents. 
He may trace verbs in iu, from polysyllables in ‘w, or derive endless 
glory from marking down derivatives in rrw, changing the e of their 
primitives into iota.” This was his style. No artifice, no affecta- 
tion, nothing like pedantry. Ordinary arguments, or at least the 
arguments of people of average intelligence and culture, set in 
brilliant and vivid forms. It was irresistible with most people: it 
was taking with all. You may trace the germ of all his arguments 
in this paper, for instance, in Locke and in Hamilton’s own prefaces. 
But neither of them knew how to do justice to their thoughts as 
Sydney Smith did. He barbed their sense and logic with his wit ; 
and everything that he thus set his mark upon he made his own. 
His mind was, as Mr. Disraeli said of Sir Robert Peel’s, a vast appro- 
priation clause. ‘ When he had any subject on hand,” Lady Holland 
says, “‘he was indefatigable in reading, searching, inquiring, seeking 
every source of information, and discussing it with any man of sense 
or cultivation who crossed his path.” 

And I have heard this illustrated by the personal recollections of 
those who knew him at Coombe Florey. In preparing his articles 
for the LZdinburgh Review, if any point happened to turn up 
incidentally that he did not comprehend, he spared no pains in 
hunting up books or practical authorities, and he frequently tested 
an argument or an illustration that he felt doubtful about by throwing 
it out for criticism in conversation. Most of the points of his Ballot 
article were put through this test. You may often trace this in the 
writings themselves. ‘Their tone is the tone of his conversation and 
of his correspondence. He ticks and toys with a book of travels, a 
blue book, or a bit of French fiction, as he might have toyed with it 
standing by his own fireside at Foxton with his girls by his side, or 
in Lady Holland’s boudoir. It requires but a slight effort of the 
imagination in taking up his volume of contributions to the Zain- 
burgh Review to picture him at his desk, or standing with his back to 
a chair, laughing at Colonel Collins’s arguments about the settlement 
of Botany Bay—at the argument, for instance, that we shall receive 
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hereafter an ample equivalent, in bales of goods, for all the vices we 
export—speculating upon the sort of apologies that an Australian 
sheep farmer in the Blue Mountains might send to the Court when 
summoned to serve on a jury: “The waters of the Hawksbury are 
out, and I have a mile to swim—the kangaroo will break into my 
corn—the convicts have robbed me—my little boy has been bitten 
by an ornithorynchus paradoxus—I have sent a man fifty miles with 
a sack of flour to buy a pair of breeches for the assizes, and he is not 
returned ”—tracing out analogies between the settlements of America 
and Australia, and throwing out prophecies of what might happen in 
the days, perhaps, of Edward the Tenth, when, to assert our 
sovereignty over an important and flourishing colony, endless blood 
and treasure will be exhausted to support a tax on kangaroos’ skins, 
faithful Commons will go on voting fresh supplies to support a just 
and necessary war, and Newgate, then become a quarter of the 
world, will evince a heroism, not unworthy of the great characters by 
whom she was originally peopled ;—or, playing with this idea from 
another point of view, anticipating the day when some Botany Bay 
Tacitus shall record the crimes of an emperor lineally descended from 
a London pickpocket, or paint the valour with which he has led his 
New Hollanders into the heart of China ; or, varying his humour and 
setting the table in a roar over his description of the freaks of Nature 
at the Antipodes in making cherries with the stone on the outside, a 
monstrous animal as tall as a grenadier, with the head of a rabbit, a 
tail as big as a bed-post, hopping along at the rate of five hops to a 
mile, with three or four young kangaroos looking out of its false 
uterus to see what is passing, a quadruped as big as a large cat, with 
the eyes, colour, and skin of a mole, and the bill and web-feet of a 
duck, puzzling Dr. Shaw, and rendering the latter half of his life 
miserable, from his utter inability to determine whether it was a bird 
or a beast ; and a parrot, with the legs of a sea-gull, a skate, with the 
head of a shark, and a bird of such monstrous dimensions that a side 
bone of it will dine three real carnivorous Englishmen. This was his 
style in reviewing. It was not criticism like Jeffrey’s. It was the 
laughing, rollicking nonsense of a man of rare wit and imagination 
talking about the book with a pen in his hand exactly as he talked 
about it in his own easy chair at Foxton or at his table in Green Street. 
‘Lightness and flimsiness,” he used to say, “are my style in 
reviewing,” but thousands of readers read Sydney Smith’s nonsense 
who never thought of cutting the leaves to look at a page of Jeffrey’s 
metaphysics or Brougham’s politics. His fine Roman hand is generally 
distinguishable in the first sentence. His description of Dr. Parr’s 
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wig, for instance, trespassing a little on the orthodox magnitude of 
perukes in the anterior parts, but scorning even episcopal limits 
behind, and swelling out into boundless convexity of friz, and the 
comparison of the style of his wig with the style of his sermons—his 
account of the Society for the Suppression of Vice as a society for sup- 
pressing the vices of people with incomes of less than £500 a year— 
and his suggestion that they should prove their honesty and their cou- 
rage by sending a Duchess to the Poultry Compter, or their consistency 
by establishing a society of barbers, butchers, and bakers, in order 
to put all classes on an equal footing, to return to the higher classes 
that moral character by which they are so highly benefited ;—his 
comparison of the notes of the campaners in the Forest of Cayenne, 
distinguishable three miles off, to the belfry of a cathedral, ringing for 
a new dean, just appointed on account of shabby politics, small 
understanding, and good family ;—his suggestion that Mr. Waterton’s 
illustration of a nondescript species of monkey was the head of a 
master in chancery, and his criticism upon the impropriety of 
travellers thus trifling with science and natural history ;—his descrip- 
tion of the boa constrictor swallowing the tortoise whole, shell and 
all, and consuming him slowly in the interior, as the Court of 
Chancery does a great estate—are all in the exact style of his talk. 
Here is an example of the way in which he gathered up in his 
recollection a host of incidents to exemplify the pleasures of life in 
the tropics, and threw them out in an avalanche of wit: “The défe 
rouge lays the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you 
are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, and 
hatch a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours. They will not 
live together, but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has his 
own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into your mouth, into 
your eyes, into your nose; you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. 
Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes get into your bed ; ants eat up the 
books ; scorpions sting you on the foot. Everything bites, stings, or 
bruises ; every second of your existence you are wounded by some 
piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, except 
Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with eleven legs is swimming 
in your teacup ; a nondescript with nine wings is struggling in the 
small beer; or a caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his belly, is 
hastening over the bread and butter! All nature is alive, and seems 
to be gathering all her entomological hosts to eat you up, as you are 
standing, out of ycus coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such,” he says, 
reflecting upon his own description, “are the tropics, and all this, of 
course, may well reconcile us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and drizzle 
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—to our apothecaries rushing about with gargles and tinctures—to 
our old British constitutional coughs, sore throats, and swelled faces.” 
In passages like this we have Sydney Smith before us with all his wit 
and imagination. It is the tone of his conversation all over. There 
was nothing like study or premeditation about it. His wit was 
always fresh. It never smelt of the lamp, like Sheridan’s. “You 
always find the dew on it.” Perhaps now and then you may detect 
him reproducing in his conversation a thought that he had touched 
in his correspondence, or working out an idea in one letter that he 
has only half developed in another ; but even in cases of this sort it 
is generally sufficiently obvious that the thought is reproduced simply 
because it is floating about in his memory rather than from the want 
of fresh ideas ; and it is reproduced generally with such a profusion 
of fresh wit and imagery that it has all the air of an original flight 
of fancy. Take, for instance, his whimsical note to Lady Grey, 
beseeching her to put my lord’s pistols and powder flasks out of his 
reach. ‘For God’s sake do not drag me into another war! I am 
worn down, and worn out, with crusading and defending Europe, 
and protecting mankind ; I mus¢ think a little of myself. I am sorry 
for the Spaniards—I am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore the fate of 
the Jews ; the people of the Sandwich Islands are groaning under the 
most detestable tyranny; Bagdad is oppressed—I do not like the 
present state of the Delta—Thibet is not comfortable. Am I to 
fight for all these people? The world is bursting with sin and 
sorrow. Am I to be champion of the Decalogue, and to be eternally 
raising fleets and armies to make all men good and happy? We 
have just done saving Europe, and I am afraid the consequence will 
be that we shall cut each other’s throats. No war, dear Lady Grey! 
—-no eloquence ; but apathy, selfishness, common sense, arithmetic !” 
He had struck the key-note of this in a hasty note written days 
previously to Mrs. Meynell, and he plays with its germ-thought in 
two or three forms in several of his letters written almost concurrently 
with this. Here, however, in his note to Lady Grey, it comes out in 
full and perfect form ; and in this form I once heard Mr. Cobden at 
dinner recommend it as the wittiest and most sensible motto he 
could find for the Manchester party. 

Sydney Smith’s conversation was the conversation of a man mad 
with spirits, of a man, to use his own expression, who must either 
talk, laugh, or burst, the conversation of a man whose intellect bred 
analogies and picturesque imagery as the sun breeds clouds. Take. 
him when or where you might, you never took him by surprise ; and 
most of the brightest illustrations of his wit, like Douglas Jerrold’s, 
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were those that he struck out on the spur of the moment. His reply, 
for instance, to the beautiful girl who complained, “ Oh, Mr. Sydney, 
this pea will never come to perfection,” “Then permit me to lead 
perfection to the pea,” is in its style perfect. Even French wit and 
chivalry has never equailed that ; and in the Court of Louis XIV. it 
would have been crowned with a Cardinal’s hat. His reply to the 
Archbishop of York—“I hear, Mr. Smith, you do not approve of 
much riding for the clergy,” “Why, my lord, perhaps there is not 
much objection, provided they do not ride too well, and stick out 
their toes professionally,” was very keen ; for Sydney Smith could 
never sit a horse, and his diocesan was one of the finest horsemen in 
a province where every boy is born in the saddle, and rides by 
instinct. There was a touch of the courtier as well as of the wit in his 
reply to the lady who, arguing in a large party that it was always high 
tide at London Bridge at twelve o’clock, appealed to him with,“ Now, 
Mr. Smith, is it notso?” “It used not to be so, I believe, formerly, 
but perhaps the Lord Mayor and Aldermen have altered it lately.” He 
traced out the analogies of things with marvellous quickness. A man 
at his side reckons the amount of his ground-rent at 5/.a foot. ‘“ Ah, 
the price of a London footman six foot high, thirty guineas a year.” 
Upon a couple of talkers, “There is the same difference between 
their tongues as between the hour and the minute hand: one goes 
ten times as fast, and the other signifies ten times as much.” “If 
you masthead a sailor for not doing his duty, why should you not 
weathercock a parishioner for refusing to pay tithes?” Of a poet 
who wrote with great labour—“ ‘ How is Rogers?’ ‘He is not very 
well.’ ‘Why, what is the matter?’ ‘Oh, don’t you know he has 
produced a couplet? When our friend is delivered of a couplet, with 
infinite labour and pain, he takes to his bed, has straw laid down, the 
knocker tied up, expects his friends to call and make enquiries, and 
the answer at the door invariably is, ‘Mr. Rogers and his little couplet 
are as well as can be expected.’ When he produces an Alexandrine he 
keeps his bed a day longer.” Of a New Zealand attorney—“ There 
is a New Zealand attorney, just arrived in London, with 6s. 8d. 
tattooed all over his face ;” and of illusions—“ We naturally lose 
illusions as we get older, like teeth, but there is no Cartwright to fit a 
new set into our understandings. I have, alas, only one illusion left, 
and that is the Archbishop of Canterbury.” Combining a vivid 
imagination with this brilliant gift of hitting upon analogies, with these 
high spirits, and this remarkable fluency of expression, Sydney Smith 
was as a talker irresistible ; and, except Macaulay, he generally talked 
every guest at a table into silence. His habit was, as he said, to fire 
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right across the table, and to talk upon any subject that happened to 
be started, rarely starting anything of his own. Byron calls him, in 


Don Juan, 
‘* The loudest wit I e’er was deafened with; ” 


and that is the general testimony. He and Macaulay together 
set the table in confusion, appalled quiet people, made them eat 
the wrong dishes, and drink the wrong wines. It was impossible for 
either of them to hear the other speak. It was, however, when talking 
against Macaulay, at Holland House or at Rogers’s, that he talked 
his best ; but, unlike most wits, he owed none of his excitement to 
wine. Wine generally depressed his spirits, as it did Byron’s ; and 
when he had drank nothing but a glass of barley water, he was in his 
highest spirits. ‘These were his happiest hours of inspiration ; and 
the slighest hint set him off striking out analogies, playing with them 
in his imagination, and adorning them with the flowers of his fancy. 
And you could generally trace his wit, as it were, in the process of 
manufacture. That was one of the charms of his conversation. His 
intellect was like an electric coil ; you touched it, and it flashed out 
in sparkling coruscations at the touch. The conversation at one of 
Rogers’s breakfasts turns upon American birds. ‘“ My dear Rogers,” 
says Smith, “if we were both in America, we should be tarred and 
feathered ; and, lovely as we are by nature, I should be an ostrich 
and you an emu.” Sir Charles Lyell’s book is brought on the carpet, 
and people wonder what sort of a spectacle our era will present to the 
Sir Charles Lyell of the next geological epoch. ‘“ Yes, imagine an 
excavation on the site of St. Paul’s ; fancy a lecture, by the Owen of 
some future age, on the thigh-bone of a Minor Canon, or the tooth of 
a Dean—the form, qualities, the knowledge, tastes, propensitities, he 
would discover from them.” It was in this spirit that, picturing the 
embarrassments of the London University, he drew his sketch of the 
bailifis seizing on the air-pump, the exhausted receiver, and galvanic 
batteries, and chasing the Professor of Modern History round the 
quadrangle. His list of tortures—dooming Mrs. Marcet, for example, 
to listen for a thousand years to conversations between Caroline and 
Emily, where Caroline should always give wrong explanations in 
chemistry, and Emily, in the end, be unable to distinguish an acid 
from an alkali; and Macaulay to have false dates and facts of the 
reign of Queen Anne for ever shouted in his ears, all liberal and 
honest opinions ridiculed in his presence, and not able to say a single 
word in their defence, was thrown off in a conversation at Romilly’s 
on the tortures that Dante had invented. And so, too, was his 
description of the Utilitarians. “That man is so hard,” says Smith, 
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criticising a quotation from Mr. James Mill, or one of the West- 
minster Reviewers, “that you might drive a broad-wheeled waggon 
over him, and it would produce no impression ; if you were to bore 
holes in him with a gimlet, I am convinced sawdust would come out 
of him. He and his school treat mankind as if they were mere 
machines; the feelings or affections never enter into their calculations. 
If everything is to be sacrificed to utility, why do you bury your 
grandmother at all? why don’t you cut her into small pieces at once, 
and make potable soup of her?” 

Vet, Sydney Smith’s wit, after all, was but the flavour of his mind. 
Of course, people who knew nothing of him but as a diner-out of 
the first water, and took their estimate of his character from the 
witty nonsense they heard him pouring forth when talking, over a 
glass of wine, @ fort e¢ a travers, quoting the anathema of the Clerk 
of the General Assembly upon the Solemn League and Covenant for 
spoiling the longs and shorts in Scotland, and relating how at College 
he had broken a chess-board over the head of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, suggesting that a Tory Dean ought to be preached to 
death by wild curates, praying that Spring Rice would go into holy 
orders, talking of the secret wish of his heart to roast a Quaker, 
arguing that the Jews should be kept for the private tyranny and 
intolerance of the bishops—“ Thirty thousand Jews, it is but a small 
matter! do not be too hard upon the Church ;” recommending the 
Bishop of New Zealand to serve up roast missionary, with cold curate 
on the sideboard, for the entertainment of the Maori chiefs, rallying 
the bishops for living vindictively, and evincing their aversion to a 
Whig Ministry by improved health, hoaxing innocent dowagers by 
telling them that a cherub had been caught in the Blue Mountains, 
or that his dog was in the habit of eating a parish boy every morning 
for breakfast, and recommending them, when the thermometer was 
in the nineties, to take off their skin and sit in their bones, as he did ; 
throwing out wild conjectures upon the possibility of the existence of 
a world where men and women are all made of stone, or perhaps of 
Parian marble, and shouting out to Sir Roderick Murchison to ask 
how he would like to pass eternity with a grey wacke woman ; 
talking about confounding the number of the Muses with the 
Thirty-nine Articles when he took an extra glass of wine, and 
setting himself right by repeating the lines, and finding “ Descend 
ye Thirty-nine” two feet too long—thought him a very clever and 
witty man, but, perhaps, a joker of jokes, and nothing more. These 
people knew nothing of the depth and richness of his mind. The 
flash and sparkle of his thought were so dazzling that none but 
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those who knew him well—knew him, that is, in his quiet and 
soberer moods—gave him credit for the power of thought, the sense, 
and prudence that formed the fibre of his intellect. Yet few men 
possessed higher powers of thought, of eloquence, of earnestness, of 
courage, than Sydney Smith. Possessing as much wit as a man 
without a grain of his sense, he had as much sense as a mian without 
a spark of his wit. But he had one fault. He did not understand 
the art of cant: he never thought of his cloth. His serious 
conversation with two or three friends on the lawn at Coombe 
Florey was like the serious conversation of Charles Lamb, superior 
to that of his lighter and gayer hours. But, like Macaulay’s flashes 
of silence, these lapses of Sydney Smith into the proprieties of 
conversation, into thought and philosophy, and iced common sense, 
were reserved for his own fireside, and for the friends of his fireside. 
Take up his sermons, or run your eye through the reflections and 
precepts which he notes in his diary, and you see at once what a 
vein of deep religious thought ran through his nature, what pure 
and noble conceptions he formed of life, and of his own work as a 
Christian minister ; but even here you may trace the hand of the wit 
in his criticism upon the false sentiments of religion and philosophy. 
He ranked a comfortable house as a source of happiness next to 
health and a pure conscience. ‘To be unhappy is the luxury of a 
false religion.” ‘‘No reflecting man can ever wish to adulterate 
manly piety (the parent of all that is good in the world) with 
mummery and parade. But we are strange, very strange creatures, 
and it is better, perhaps, not to place too much confidence in our 
reason alone. If anything, there is, perhaps, too little pomp and 
ceremony in our worship, instead of too much. We quarrelled with 
the Roman Catholic Church in a great hurry and a great passion, 
and furious with spleen; clothed ourselves with sackcloth because 
she was habited in brocade ; rushing, like children, from one extreme 
to another, and blind to all medium between complication and 
barrenness, formality and neglect.” ‘“ Moralists tell you of the evils 
of wealth and station, and the happiness of poverty. I have been 
very poor the greatest part of my life, and have borne it as well, I 
believe, as most people; but I can safely say that I have been 
happier every guinea I have gained.” ‘“ How exquisitely absurd to 
tell girls that beauty is of no value, dress of no use! Beauty is of 
value ; her whole prospects and happiness in life may often depend 
upon a new gown or a becoming bonnet, and if she has five grains 
of common sense she will find this out. The great thing is to teach 
her their just value, and that there must be something better under 
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the bonnet than a pretty face for real happiness. But never sacrifice 
truth.” 

Upon matters of business, too, upon anything affecting the ad- 
ministration of his parish, or his duties as a Canon of Bristol or 
St. Paul’s, or as a country gentleman and a magistrate, Sydney Smith 
was as prompt, as energetic, and as business-like as a man who never 
made a joke in his life. Looking upon the country as a kind of 
healthy grave, believing that most of the happiness of life was to be 
found in association with the bad weather, coal fires, and good 
society of a crowded city, and that the main use of the country was 
to give one a keener relish for London life, Sydney Smith settled 
down upon a Yorkshire Vicarage in the spirit of a man who had 
talked of turnips and dogs, and drank ale with his grooms all his life, 
and in a couple of years this “‘ powerful son of Heaven,” this prince 
of dinner-table wits, the rival of Talleyrand, of Canning, and of 
Frere, was the life and soul of a village, where, as he said, people 
only dined out once in seven years, and where, except then, nothing 
was visible but crows. He built his own house without the assistance 
of an architect, farmed his own glebe with the aid of a speaking 
trumpet and a telescope in the style of an Illinois squatter, bred 
horses like the rest of his parishioners, and sat down at his 
desk at the close of his day’s work to throw off articles for the 
Edinburgh Review, and to scribble witty nonsense for Lady Holland 
and Lady Grey onthe books and politics and scandal of the hour, 
without ever uttering a syllable of peevish complaint about being 
thrown away, being desolate, or such like trash. At Bristol and at 
St. Paul’s Sydney Smith distinguished himself as the most business- 
like man in the Chapter; and in dealing with practical questions in 
the Edinburgh Review, with questions like those of Church Govern- 
ment, Penal Settlements, Prison Discipline, and the Game Laws, he 
dealt with them in the keen hard-headed style of a model Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions. His papers on Botany Bay and the Game 
Laws, and his speeches on Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary 
Reform might all have been addressed to crowded benches in the 
House of Commons at two o’clock in the morning. They glitter 
with wit, like almost every thing that he wrote ; but their wit is, after 
all, but the foil of his arguments, and his arguments are those of a 
statesman, arguments that even the Tory squires would turn over in 
their minds as they lit their cigars to walk home. Contrast any of 
these articles of Sydney Smith with the speeches of Sheridan, and 
you see at once what a mass of tough argument and of hard thought 
underlies Sydney Smith’s wit when .he thought it necessary to be 
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anything more than witty. Sheridan, in comparison, is mere tinsel. 
Possessing powers of raillery equal, at least, to those of Sheridan, 
Sydney Smith, nevertheless, unlike Sheridan, never thought of 
depending on these alone in discussing a question of politics or 
social morality. His forte was logic, and he marshalled his 
arguments with the tact of a Parliamentary general. He puts his 
own arguments in the terse and decisive form of the most accom- 
plished master of fence, and he scalps the fallacies of an- opponent 
in the neat and off-hand style of that Red Indian of Parliamentary 
debate, Mr. Lowe. You see at a glance that he is full of his subject, 
master of all its arguments, and knows all the points of his opponent. 
He never haggles over a weak argument. He goes to the heart of 
the question at once, seizes all its strongest points, and works these 
up in their most powerful and vivid forms. There is an air of touch 
and go in his style; he deals with everything with an apparently 
light hand ; but analyse his views and his arguments, and in nine 
cases out of ten you find them characterised by the keen intelligence, 
good sense, and breadth of a man of the world looking at the matter 
in the dry light of a political epicurean. And yet, with all this, 
Sydney Smith always contrives to close his discussion of a serious 
question in the tone of a man quite in earnest—in the tone of a man, 
that is, whose convictions are thoroughly ingrained—of a man who, 
if called upon, can express those convictions with a strength of 
language corresponding with their depth and intensity in his own 
mind ; but who, relying at present upon their own inherent 
plausibility, tempers his expressions by the rules of chivalry and 
good breeding. 

Of art and polish, as art and polish were understood by Macaulay, 
you find no traces in Sydney Smith. His daughter calls him a sort 
of rovgh rider of subjects ; and the phrase is an apt one. He never 
troubled himself with the metaphysics of a question ; he never troubled 
himself with its trivialities. ‘Taking up only those topics of talk that 
were of the directest personal interest, those topics that were under 
discussion in the House of Commons, in Cathedral Chapters, and at 
every dinner table, Sydney Smith selected their most telling points, 
and then sat down to work these up with his own vigorous under- 
standing, from what I may call the common sense point of view. 
And his style is in its way perfect. It is the exact mirror of his 
thought. He wrote as he talked, wrote, that is, with the dash of a 
man of keen wit and and of high intelligence, rarely revised his manu- 
script, and left most of his contributions to the Edinburgh Review to 
chance and Jeffrey. Take up any of these articles and you have 
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Sydney Smith before you at once, and generally in his best form, in 
all his brilliance, benevolence, and flashing decision; and by the 
light of Lady Holland’s hints as to her father’s habits of work, one 
can, by a very slight effort of imagination, picture him at his fireside 
galloping through the pages of a thick quarto in the course of 
a morning, or sitting down at his desk in the evening looking 
through his papers and his bills with the plodding industry of an 
attorney’s clerk, and then, by way of variation in his employment, 
taking up his pen to throw off a few pages of “trifling nonsense” for 
Jeffrey. He wrote with great rapidity. ‘No hesitation, no erasures, 
no stopping to consider and round his periods, no writing for effect, 
but a pouring out of the fulness of his mind and feelings, for he was 
heart and soul whatever he undertook. He hardly ever altered or 
corrected ; indeed, he was so impatient of this, that he could hardly 
bear the trouble of even looking over what he had written; but would 
not unfrequently throw the manuscript down on the table as soon as 
finished, and say, starting up and addressing his wife,‘ There, it is done 
now, Kate, do look it over, and put in dots to the i’s and strokes to the 
t’s.’” And his manuscript needed this revision ; for, with the exception 
of Jeffrey’s, it was probably the worst that Constable’s printers had to 
puzzle out for the Edinburgh Review. He compared it himself to the 
hieroglyphics of a swarm of ants escaping from an ink bottle and 
walking over a sheet of paper without wiping their legs; and when 
his wife enclosed him an illegible passage from one of his letters from 
Lendon, containing directions about the management of his farm, and 
asked for an interpretation, he simply returned it with the explana- 
tion that he “must decline ever reading his own handwriting 
four-and-twenty hours after he had written it.” Yet writing, 
as he generally did, upon the impulse of the moment, no man 
ever wrote more consistently, more honestly, or more courageously. 
“Catch me, if you can,” he said, with a touch of pride, when collect- 
ing his contributions to the Edinburgh Review for republication, 
“in any one illiberal sentiment, or in any opinion which I have 
need to recant; and that after twenty years’ scribbling upon all 
subjects.” And Sydney Smith had reason to think and speak with 
pride of his writings from this point of view, for, animated as they 
are by high purpose, and illustrating as they do, in the most vivid and 
brilliant form, his passionate love of justice and common sense, they 
combine, in a rare degree, in their style, English sense and French 
wit, and form, with the writings of Jeffrey and Macaulay, the most 
characteristic of the contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 
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III.—SOCIETY. 


WG OU, who are in society, can you tell me where the line is 
RNA Foss drawn which separates the class to which you belong 
4 eA from the rest of the community? As far as London is 
JS» ~~ concerned, and indeed in many other capitals, I have 
been round the world and home again often enough, but have never 
yet been able to discover the precise position of a social equator—that 
mysterious boundary to the luxurious tropics of high life. At a 
distance, it is apparently well defined, but like a mirage in the desert, 
gradually disappears upon near approach. In days gone by it was 
undoubtedly distinct enough. Vassals were admitted upon sufferance 
to the presence of their good lords ; all classes were parted off from 
one another ; clanship was universal. Now, however, that education 
has done its work, all barriers are thrown down which were formerly 
so obstructive to the progress of civilisation. Ancestral rights no 
longer constitute undisputed claims to distinction; although the 
privileges of princes are respected, they are not slavishly acknow- 
ledged ; while the purest thorough-breds of society are the readiest to 
do homage to the aristocracy of talent. Nothing in literature is 
perhaps more surprising to the common sense of the present day than 
the prefaces addressed by authors during the last century to their 
patrons whom they sought to conciliate by the most obsequious and 
humiliating flattery. It was a fashion of the time, and one which 
too surely indicates the position literary men then held. In the great 
change that has taken place, society has become—as a Yankee 
humourist might say—pretty mixed. The worshippers of Fashion, 
Mammon, and Minerva now form so vast a throng, that any classification 
is almost impossible. Some old habits and customs have fallen into 
disuse; the pleasures and pastimes of daily life have undergone 
various modifications, but many are still typically representative of 
those enjoyed by our ancestors in the remotest times. Pigeon- 
shooting, for instance, represents the sport of hawking, one of the 
most ancient field sports, mentioned by Aristotle, and otherwise 
easily traced to the earliest dates of history. It is surprising that 
hawking should now be so completely neglected. In the olden time 
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it was the pride of the rich and the great amusement of the poor. 
No rank of men was excluded from the diversion. According to the 
book of St. Albans, every degree had its peculiar hawk, from the 
emperor down to the holy-water clerk. In the reign of James L., 
Sir Thomas Monson is said to have given i1000/. for a cast of hawks. 
The few traces which now remain of the pastime are to be met with 
in our language, the terms used in hawking furnishing us with many 
idiomatic words; as, for example, hoodwinked, quarry, and others. 
The modern practice of pigeon-shooting, condemned by some and 
advocated by thousands, has superseded the ancient sport, and 
latterly become immensely popular. Institutions are formed through- 
out the country having no other object than its encouragement. 
The extent to which it is carried on may be estimated by the doings 
of the Gun Club, established in August, 1862, by the late Sir Gilbert 
East and Mr. George Battcock, and now consisting of three hundred 
members. Upwards of 150 dozen birds weekly are used. Eighteen- 
pence each is the charge made for the birds, which, having served 
the purposes of the club, are distributed for sale in the different 
London districts. The ground at Wormholt Scrubs, Shepherd’s Bush, 
is the most perfect of its kind, and a large sum of money has been 
expended from the club funds in enclosing, draining, and making roads. 
Pigeon-breeding has become a source of income to many farmers in 
several counties. A strong feeling against the sport has been raised, and 
the leading journal recently condemned it in the following terms :— 
“ Pigeon-shooting, always irrational and brutalising in itself, has be- 
gotten a species of gambling of its own, and the matches at Hurling- 
ham have grown to be a mere vehicle for idle betting. When we 
hear that the odds against Sir Frederick This were 100 to 10, that 
Baron That was freely supported at 100 to 8, that there was much 
‘general betting’—when we know all this, and hear it every day 
dinned into our ears by the frequenters of ‘the Park,’ that it is the 
most charming and exciting place on earth, we can only say that we 
think it high time such senseless, such cruel, and such costly amuse- 
ments should be put down, not indeed by law, but by what is above 
all law—the instinctive feeling which all true Englishmen and all 
lovers of legitimate sport have against practices which are alike 
brutalising, ruinous, and debasing, and which are revolting at once to 
the humanity and the common sense of the community.” 

The Hurlingham Park Club, under the presidency of Earl Vane, 
was organised three yearsago. The grounds, some 42 acres in extent, 
are on the banks of the river, near Fulham. Here all the noblest and 
many of the fairest in the land congregate to enjoy the sport of pigeon- 
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shooting. The abattoir is a large space of ground, jealously enclosed 
in the centre of the park. Croquet lawns, bowling alleys, and beauti- 
ful grounds adjoin the suburban club-house, but all are neglected in 
favour of the popular pastime of the period. The Hurlingham Club, 
numbering some 800 members, the destruction of birds is large ac- 
cordingly. Notwithstanding the patronage enjoyed by the club a 
sense of shame seems to influence all who enter within its gates. 
It seems to have been establishcd in open defiance of some acknow- 
ledged law. Expert sportmanship is no pretext for a wanton sacrifice 
of life, although the latter may assume but the form of a pigeon. 

In the article I have quoted it is remarked that while society has by 
compulsion or voluntarily become more humanely disposed towards 
quadrupeds, and ceased to encourage bull-baiting, dog-fighting, 
badger-drawing, and other degrading amusements, its cruelty to birds 
seems to have increased, until at length some special legislation is 
absolutely necessary to protect the winged tribe from the incessant 
onslaught to which it is exposed. 

Whatever change has taken place in our field sports, we still 
enjoy one social pastime which was the delight of our ancestors. 
Music is our chief diversion, even as it was of those who lived 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, when, according to the erudite 
antiquarian, William Chappell, tinkers sang catches; milk 
maids sang ballads; carters whistled; each trade, and even the 
beggars, had their special songs ; the base viol hung in the drawing- 
room for the amusement of waiting visitors, and virginals for the 
amusement of waiting customers were the necessary furniture of the 
barber’s shop. They had music at dinner, music at supper, music 
at weddings, music at funerals, music at night, music at dawn, music 
at work, and music at play. We are quite as musical now as they 
were then, if not more so. Pianofortes certainly are not provided for 
us while we wait our turn to have our hair cut at Truefitt’s, but 
musical amateurs are more numerous than ever, and they do not 
hesitate to sing and play at public concerts, which was more than 
was done by our forefathers in the olden time to which William 
Chappell refers. 

The base viol was then performed upon by ladies, although thought 
by some “an unmannerly instrument for a woman.” The mode in 
which many of the fair sex occupied themselves in the Elizabethan 
age is described in the following old lines, which are not perhaps 
inapplicable to some instances at present extant :— 

This is all that women do : 
Sit and answer them that woo, 
VoL. V., N.S. 1870. AA 
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Deck themselves in new attire, 
To entangle fresh desire ; 

After dinner sing and play, 

Or dancing pass the time away. 


Allusion to Mr. Chappell’s book of research reminds me of a 
custom he mentions, concerning which the following letter was 
written by Steele to the Spectator :— 


Wednesday, December 5th, 1711. 


Mr. SPECTATOR,—I am a country gentleman, of a good plentiful estate, and 
live as the rest of my neighbours with great hospitality. I have been ever 
reckoned among the ladies the best company in the world, and have access as a 
sort of favourite. I never came in public but I saluted them, though in great 
assemblies all around, where it was seen how genteelly I avoided hampering my 
spurs in their petticoats whilst I moved amongst them ; and on the other side how 
prettily they curtsied and received me standing in proper rows, and advancing as 
fast as they saw their elders, or their betters, despatched by me. But so it is, Mr. 
Spectator, that all our good breeding is of late lost, by the unhappy arrival of a 
courtier, or town gentleman, who came lately among us. This person whenever 
he came into a room made a profound bow and fell back, then recovered with a 
soft air, and made a bow to the next, and so to one or two more, and then took 
the gross of the room, by passing them in a continual bow, until he arrived at the 
person he thought proper particularly to entertain. This he did with so good a 
grace and assurance, that it is taken for the present fashion ; and there is no young 
gentlewoman within several miles of this place has been kissed ever since his first 
appearance among us. We country gentlemen cannot begin again and learn these 
fine and reserved airs; and our conversation is at a stand, until we have your 
judgment for or against kissing by way of civility or salutation, which is impatiently 
expected by your friends of both sexes, but by none so much as 

Your humble servant, 
RusTIc SPRIGHTLY. 


In earlier times, Chaucer relates how his friar in the ‘ Sompnour’s 
Tale” performed the obsolete act of gallantry in question with all 
due activity and zeal. As soon as the mistress of the house enters 


the room— 
He riseth up full courtisly 


And her embraceth in his armes narrow 

And kisseth her sweet, and chirketh as a sparrow 

With his lippes. 
Cavendish in his “ Life of Cardinal Wolsey” gives an account of 
going to the “Castle of M. de Crequi,” a French nobleman, “and 
very nigh of blood to Louis XII., where,” he says, “I being in a fair 
great dining chamber, where the table was covered for dinner, I 
attended my lady’s coming; and after she came thither out of her 
own chamber, she received me most gently, like one of noble estate, 
having a train of twelve gentlewomen. And when she with her 
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train came all out, she said to me—‘For as much as ye be an 
Englishman whose custom it is in your country to kiss all ladies and 
gentlewomen without offence, and although it be not so here in this 
realm (of France), yet will I be so bold as to kiss you, and so shall 
all my maidens.’ By means thereof I kissed my lady and all her 
women. Then went she to her dinner, being as nobly served as 
I have seen any of her estate here in England.” 

In the same reign, Erasmus writes to a friend, describing the 
beauty, the courtesy, and gentleness of the English ladies in glowing 
terms, and this custom as one never sufficiently to be praised. A 
Spanish pamphlet in the library of the British Museum, dated 1604, 
gives an account of the ceremonies observed during the residence of 
the Duke de Frias, Ambassador Plenipotentiary from theSpanish Court, 
in England, on the accession of James I. In that the writer says— 
“The ambassador kissed Her Majesty’s hands, craving at the same 
time permission to salute the ladies present, a custom of which the 
non-observance on such occasions is deeply resented by the fair sex 
of this country,” and leave was given accordingly. John Bunyan 
gives an amusing account of his scruples on the subject in his ‘‘ Grace 
Abounding.” “When I have seen good men salute those women 
that they have visited, or that have visited them, I have made my 
objections against it; and when they have answered that it was but a 
piece of civility, I have told them it was not a comely sight. Some, 
indeed, have urged the holy kiss; but then I have asked them why 
they made balks? Why did they salute the most handsome and let 
the ill-favoured go?” This last question was, no doubt, perplexing 
to the good men to answer, but Bunyan proves that very few were 
troubled by his scruples. The abandonment of the custom is said to have 
been “a part of that French code of politeness which Charles II. 
introduced on his restoration ;” the true cause, however, is probab'y to 
be found in the jealousies excited by the partiality very reasonably 
displayed by Bunyan’s friends. The forms of salutation observed in 
different countries cause much confusion. Shaking hands, so general 
with us, excites as much surprise among some people as the Maori 
ceremony of rubbing noses or the ancient custom of embracing would 
in the London Streets. 

That the latter has been discontinued is, in many cases, to be 
profoundly deplored, although some occasions when it might be 
enforced perhaps atone for its omission from our code of etiquette. 
If we are less demonstrative in these matters than were our fore- 
fathers, many of us claim the privilege of shaking hands with more 


mysterious beings than were recognised as familiar acquaintances in 
AA2Z2 
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days gone by. Ghosts and spirits from the other world were con- 
templated before this century came in, with fear and trembling. They 
are now invoked to amuse us and prove the credulity of those who 
believe in them. Notwithstanding the innumerable frauds that have 
been exposed in connection with it, spiritualism is still a faith 
acknowledged by many seriously-minded people. Spiritualism is, 
I maintain, a false name for the proceedings of those who are 
either deceived themselves or animated by a desire to deceive others. 
That in many of the phenomena allied to these practices, some 
occult and hitherto unexplained force is shown to exist, may be 
readily allowed; but that the manifestations brought about are 
attributable to supernatural causes is contrary to the result of every 
careful investigation that has been made. 

The simple facts that mediums cannot communicate with any 
other spirits but those speaking their own language ; that they have 
never yet answered any scientific questions, appear to be sufficient 
proof, if every other were wanting, that they are neither more nor 
less inspired than ordinary mortals. The boasted power of clair- 
voyance has not enabled them to see and explain truthfully that 
which is passing at a distance—a shipwreck or other catastrophe 
for instance, the consequences of which might be mitigated through 
their agency were they really gifted with the faculty of second sight. 

The revelations of pseudo mediums, if carefully examined, never 
exceed the bounds of their own knowledge, except when they have 
recourse to their special powers of invention. 

There are, however, some believers who accept every manifestation 
as a corroboration of their genuineness, and bad spelling and the worst 
grammar, are received implicitly, although said to be indited by the 
most highly-educated originals. 

I would not for a moment deny that some power, as yet un- 
controllable and undefined, is manifested by many calling themselves 
spiritualists ; but this power is assuredly more readily to be accounted 
for as a gift than by the influence of spirits upon physical action. 

The following is a reliable account of proceedings at a séance held 
by candlelight at which a well-known medium was present, and not- 
withstanding the mysterious character of the phenomena experienced, 
I still contend that the influence brought to bear was a magnetic 
rather than a spiritual force. Indeed, many of the apparently inex- 
plicable circumstances of the séance may have been altogether illusory 
rather than positively practical. My informant says, after describing 
the commencement of the séance, which was attended by six persons, 
that for some time he felt a strong sensation in his fingers, and 
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gradually became subject to an involuntary movement of his hands. 
He tried to suppress this, but was requested not to do so, and let 
matters take their course, which resulted in a violent motion, termi- 
nating in his hands being drawn off the table. When they rested on 
his knees, the power ceased for a while and then resumed its opera- 
tions, drawing his arms back till the elbows almost touched, and 
caused considerable pain. On a sudden he was released and left 
quiet for a time. So 30on as he was reseated, the movement of the 
hands began again. Then a greater power seized him, and his arms 
were projected and drawn in so violently, and for so long a period, 
that when released again he sank back breathless. 

When his hands were replaced on the table, and my friend tried to 
use the Planchette, the power increased, and at last he became so 
obstreperous that he was requested to leave the circle, and desired to 
sit on a sofa at the further end of the room. For a short time 
he was quiet, and then was seized again, his hands being whirled 
round each other till they seemed to describe a dim white circle. He 
was, or thought he was, laid hold of bodily and jolted up and down, 
but without feeling he was touched in any particular part, the power 
apparently acting equally over the whole body. 

There was a small table standing by, on which were some books 
and an ivory paper-knife. This latter my friend saw rise on one end 
and strike upon the book it was resting on. A large table now moved 
towards him, and it was thought desirable that he should rejoin the 
circle. The movement of his hands still continuing, some one near 
him asked if it was involuntary, and offered to hold his left hand. 
Assistance was accordingly given, but the efforts of both persons were 
ineffectual, and the action continued. Then the medium said, “ Let 
no one mind me,” and immediately became entranced, his stature 
appeared to be considerably increased. As the power then left my 
informant, he asked permission of the rest to examine the medium, and 
it was readily granted. He then found, or, as I insist, fancies he found, 
that the medium had grown taller—in other words, was elongated. 

Throughout this extraordinary narrative there seems to be indis- 
putable evidence of some mesmeric or other force having been brought 
into use, whether intentionally or otherwise matters little. It is at any 
rate a much more rational solution of the strange facts stated, to 
suppose that such was the case, than to attribute the phenomena to 
the caprice of spirits. 

Setting spiritualism as a misnomer for these practices aside, it is 
worth while inquiring whether in the involuntary writing by plan- 
chettes and other means, confirmation may not be found of the theory 
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of there being that mental existence within us which has been called 
the hidden soul. By the vague meditation practised by mediums 
this unconscious consciousness is probably brought into operation 
and made to act independently of the usual process of volition. 

As I have stated above, no medium in my experience has ever 
written that which he had not at some time or other heard or 
learned in the ordinary course of things. He may have forgotten 
all he writes—that is to say, it has completely escaped his memory 
and power of recollection, but being indelibly imprinted upon the 
innermost tablets of the brain, it re-appears when the hidden soul 
is allowed full play. The theory of the duality of the soul is 
admirably set forth by Mr. Dallas, one of its strongest adherents, in 
his essays upon “The Gay Science.” ‘‘ Outside consciousness,” !he 
says, “there rolls a vast tide of life which is, perhaps, more 
important to us than the little isle of our thoughts which lies within 
our ken. Comparisons, however, between the two are vain, because 
each is necessary to the other. The thing to be firmly seized is, 
that we live in two concentric worlds of thought, an inner ring of 
which we are conscious and which may be described as illuminated ; 
an outer one of which we are unconscious and which may be 
described as in the dark. Between the outer and the inner ring, 
between our unconscious and our conscious existence, there is a free 
and a constant but unobserved traffic for ever carried on. ‘Trains of 
thought are continually passing to and fro, from the light into the 
dark and back from the dark into the light.” The psychological 
phenomena Mr. Dallas adduces to support this theory are remarkably 
similar to the results of the experiments in spiritualism. An illustration 
he selects is the well-known story of the Countess of Laval, who 
always in her sleep spoke a language which those about her could 
not understand and took for gibberish. On the occasion of her 
lying-in, however, she had a nurse from Brittany who at once 
understood her. The lady spoke Breton when asleep, although 
when awake she did not know a word of it and could attach 
no meaning to her own phrases which were reported to her. The 
fact is that she had been born in Brittany and had been nursed in 
a family where the old Celtic dialect of that province was spoken. 
This she must have learned to prattle in her infancy. Returning to 
her father’s home, where French only was spoken and Breton not at 
all, she soon forgot her early speech—lost all traces of it in her 
conscious memory. Beyond the pale of consciousness, memory 
held the language firm as ever, and the countess prattled in her 
dreams the syllables of her babyhood. 
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Abercrombie, Winslow, Graves, and other authorities cite many 
cases similar to that of the Countess Laval, showing that the mind 
must have existence beyond that of which we are cognisant, although 
the doctrine is opposed to the philosophy of Descartes and his 
disciples. 

May not automatous action of the hidden soul take place in a 
mesmeric state, or that condition of the mind which is brought 
about by vague meditation such as is indulged in by those who, 
supposing themselves to be mediums, seek to pervert the usual 
course of thought ? 

It is a question I do not pretend to solve, but one which may 
reward discussion by setting at rest many more fallacious theories. 
With regard to the material manifestations of spiritualism, urged by 
some as infallible evidence in support of its supernatural attributes, 
there are none so wonderful and, apparently, inexplicable by any 
human means, as are many of the mysterious doings of the spiritualists 
of old. Our modern sorcerers are clumsy in their operations com- 
pared with the marvellous cleverness of their predecessors. If the 
perusal of Mr. Dallas’s charming book, although he might protest 
against its being made to serve the purpose, will explain many of the 
marvels of involuntary writing, Sir David Brewster’s letters to Sir 
Walter Scott upon demonology and witchcraft ruthlessly expose many 
of the tricks of spiritual conjurers. He tells more thrilling ghost 
stories than any other writer, but does not fail to elucidate every 
mystery by the most provokingly simple means. 

The hands we are shown during a dark séance in Belgravia are trifles 
compared with the horrible incantations witnessed by Benvenuto 
Cellini in the Colosseo at Rome. Roscoe, in his life of Cellini, 
graphically relates the effect produced upon the great artist, who was 
ignorant of the measures adopted by a priest to terrify him. Salverte, 
again, has written much that tends to destroy all faith in miraculous 
intervention—a great deal, indeed, that may be considered profane, 
but which, nevertheless, is the evident result of deep reflection. 

We have, however, pursued the subject far enough. I have no 
desire to become argumentative. My experience of spiritualists and 
their séances, many of which I have attended, are very similar to those 
described by my lamented friend Charles E. Browne, better known as 
“Artemus Ward.” In his famous book he narrates how he was per- 
suaded to attend a circle, and what he saw and did on the occasion :— 

‘*My nabers,” he says, ‘is mourn half crazy on the new fangled idear about 
Sperrets. Sperretooul Sircles is held nitely & 4 or 5 long hared fellers has settled 
here and gone into the Sperret bizniss excloosively. A atemt was made to git Mrs. A. 
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Ward to embark into the Sperret bizniss but the atemt faled. 1 of the long hared 
fellers told her she was a ethereal creeter & wood make a sweet mejium, whareupon 
she attact him with a mop handle & drove him out of the house. I will hear obsarve 
that Mrs. Ward is a invalerble womun—the partner of my goys & the shairer of my 
sorrers. In my absunse she watchis my interests & things with a Eagle Eye & 
when I return she welcums me in afectionate stile. 

‘* My naber injooced me to attend a Sperretooul Sircle at Squire Smith’s. When 
I arrove I found the east room chock full includin all the old maids in the villige 
& the long hared fellers agsed. When I went in I was salootid with ‘ hear cums 
the benited man’—‘hear cums the hory-heded unbeleever’—‘ hear cums the 
skoffer at trooth,’ etsettery, etsettery. 

** Sez I, ‘my frens, it’s troo I’m hear, & now bring on your Sperrets.’ 

** 1 of the long hared fellers riz up and sed he would state a few remarks. He 
sed man was a critter of intelleck & was moving on to a Gole. Sum men had 
bigger intellecks than other men had and they wood get to the Gole the soonerst. 
Sum men was beests & would never git into the Gole at all. He sed the Erth 
was materiel but man was immateriel, and hens man was different from the Erth. 
The Erth, continnered the speaker, resolves round on its own axletree onct in 24 
hours, but as man haint gut no axletree he cant resolve. He sed the ethereal 
essunce of the koordinate branchis of superhuman natur becum mettymorfussed as 
man progrest in harmonial coexistunce & eventooally anty humanized theirselves & 
turned into reglar sperretuellers. [This was versifferusly applauded by the cum- 
pany. ] 

‘* The cumpany then drew round the table and the Sircle kommenst to go it. 
They axed me if thare was anbody in the Sperret land which I wood like to con- 
varse with. I sed if Bill Tompkins, who was onct my partner in the show bizniss, 
was sober, I should like to convarse with him a few periods. 

** *Ts the Sperret of William Tompkins present ?’ sed 1 of the long hared chaps, 
and there was three knox on the table. 

** Sez I, ‘ William, how goze it, Old Sweetness ?” 

** Pretty ruff, old hoss,’ he replide. 

‘* That was a pleasant way we had of addressin each_other when he was in the 
flesh. 

‘¢* Air you in the show bizniss, William ?’ sed I. 

‘** He sed he was. He sed he & John Bunyan was travellin with a side show in 
connection with Shakspere, Jonson, & Co.’s Circus. He sed old Bun (meanin Mr. 
Bunyan), stirred up the animils & ground the organ while he tended door. 
Occashunally Mr. Bunyan sung a comic song. The Circus was doin middlin well. 
Bill Shakspeer had made a grate hit with old Bob Ridley, and Ben Jonson was 
delitin the peple with his trooly grate ax of hossmanship without saddul or bridal. 
They was rehersin Dixey’s Land & expected it would knock the peple. 

** Sez I, ‘ William, my luvly frend, can you pay me that 13 dollars you owe me” 
He sed no with one of the most tremenjis knox I ever experiunsed. 

“* The Sircle sed he had gone. ‘ Air you gone, William? I axed. ‘ Rayther,’ 
he replide, and I knowd it was no use to pursoo the subjeck furder. 

‘* When the Sircle stopt they axed me what I thawt of it. 

** Sez I, ‘my frens I’ve bin into the show bizniss now goin on 23 years. Theres 
a artikil in the Constitooshun of the United States which sez in effeck that every- 
body may think just as he darn pleases, and them is my sentiments toa hare. You 
dowtlis beleeve this Sperret doctrin while I think it is alittle mixt. Just so soon as 
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a man becums a reglar out & out Sperret rapper he leeves orf workin, lets his hare 
grow all over his face & commensis spungin his livin out of other peple. He eats 
all the dickshunaries he can find and goze round chock full of big words scarein all 
the wimmin folks & little children and destroyin the piece of mind of every famerlee 
he enters. He don’t do nobody no good & is a cuss to society & a pirit on honest 
peple’s corn beef barrils. Admittin all you say abowt the doctrin to be troo, I 
must say the reglar perfessional Sperret rappers—them as makes a bizniss on it 
air—abowt the most ornery set of cusses I ever enkountered in my life. So sayin 
I put on my surtoot and went home.” 


There is wisdom in this fooling. Moreover, spiritualism, however 
the practices of its professors may be explained, has dangerous 
tendencies. 

The morbid mental excitement induced by vague meditation is 
dangerous ; the undue influence exercised by professional spiritualists 
is dangerous, and no advantage to be gained by a faith in the 
existence of spirits can possibly counterbalance the risk now incurred 
in cultivating it. As an amusement for those who have nothing better 
to do, or who are old enough to be responsible for their actions, 
spiritualism may be innocent enough, but as a serious occupation for 
the young it is most earnestly to be avoided. It is to be regretted 
that the practices to which I have referred should be encouraged, and 
that publications advocating their encouragement, which a century ago 
would have been suppressed, are circulated with impunity. 


The great social wave of 1870 is ebbing; the vast City over 
which it has flowed will, during this present month of August, be 
as deserted and desolate as a widely-trending shore. ‘lhe haunts 
of fashion will resound no longer to the strains of gaiety and mirth ; 
the wealthy will depart as gradually as they appeared ; and the first 
cooling breezes of autumn will bring Our Season to an end. 


WALTER MAYNARD. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GUEST FROM GOD. 







6 Ye had a thin frost this morning,” the Christian 
op Vagabond said—seating himself in his accustomed 
\ MV 3 oaken chair with the liberal stretch and breadth of 

VS arms;—“I was about before the matin bell; 
and there were jewels upon the late flowers, and brilliants flashed 
upon the yellow leaves. I have remarked such a sunrise in the far 
East. The nights are very cold: the blankets very comfortable, 
and it is not in vain the Arab wraps his barb about, before he curls 
himself in his tent.” 

“You were in the hospitable land then, venerable sir?” Bernard 
interposed. 

* And with the exact men whom Abraham knew. Artless, and 
disdaining art: devout and churchless: standing proudly apart from 
us and all the complications which we call civilisation; and yet 
brothers when we lift the corner of their tent, and more so than 
many of our accomplished brethren of the West are.” 

** But savages, venerable sir ;” Bernard interrupted—“ with very 
few ideas to rub together—and those, as you say, old as Abraham.” 

“For ideas—they have holy and noble ones: and when it shall 
come to pass, as come it will, that the West shall strike the tent-poles 
of these children of the burning plains—tough, unyielding though 
they be—I doubt, Brother Bernard, whether we shall be able to 
teach them a brighter idea than that which governs the marabout 
and the shepherd, while they stretch their tent between them and 
the flaming sun. They rise at the approach of the stranger, and 
incline their heads before him, let him be in the foulest rags. It is 
a blessing from heaven that he is led to their tent, to ask of the 
coolness of its shade and the riches of its store. In our rugged 
corner of Europe which is the Beggar’s Paradise, the rascals who 
will not work have poisoned the fountains of charity: and he who 
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receives of the substance of his neighbour never gives, never labours 
that he in his turn may be host. He is a very rascal, who gnaws at 
the heart of the simple, the industrious, and the pious: and would 
be the better, or I am mistaken, for a little of that rude law which 
the Kadi interprets in the cool morning, when the folds of mist are 
lifting off the cooled sand hills: better for it, than all our tangle of 
laws and by-laws has been able to make him.” 

Blind Brother Andrew interposed, rubbing his knees, which his 
chin almost touched, “The Arabs have a virtue which has run to 
rotten seed with us—Patience.” 

“They have proverbs on Patience—as the Persians have: nay 
they have a world of poetry housed in the images that are the 
sign-posts of their journeys over the deserts which they love. It 
was after my interview with Red Reuben; and that I had lost all 
hope of soothing the last days of Michael the Professor, that I 
tarried under Arab tents ; and bathed in the glow of the life of the 
desert, among men who in very truth were grateful that I ate of 
their cakes and tasted the milk of their camels. I travelled from the 
hospitality of the West to that of the East—trying my way towards 
the Unpolluted Source; seldom losing heart on the journey, and 
hoping ever that I should be able at length to say to Felix—‘ Here 
is the place of charity without alloy; of duty done by man to his 
brothers, which revivifies him, and makes him whole once again. 
After this model shall it be dispensed at Clotilda.” 

There was a sneer on old Brother Bernard’s lip, while he inter- 
rupted :— 

“Venerable master, you were in the dark, hunting the corpse- 
candles. In my wanderings, when most I have thirsted after 
knowledge that should be of service to my brother, have I been most 
deceived. ‘The frock doesn’t make the priest: the open hand the 
generous mind : the a 

The Christian Vagabond laid his palm gently upon Brother 
Bernard’s shoulder. 

“But, good brother, fall not into the error of malicious, or 
cynical generalisation. The open hand and the generous heart are 
usually one: the priest is, as a rule, a holier man than the publican, 
or the man of the world. And so, of the Arab; and so indeed of 
the bride and bridegroom who feasted the. beggars and had been 
taught from their cradle to be mindful of their ‘dear poor.’ The 
Chamber of Christ, of which I am the unworthy guest, is the chamber 
of hospitality, the guest-tent of the Arab, to which he is led, as a 
creature sent from God, whose stirrup the host holds reverently. 
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The milk, the figs, the dates, and the roasted corn, the meat and the 
salt, are spread at once: and the stranger’s horse has the first feed 
of barley. It is the master who serves the guest; and it is an honour 
to the mistress that she should prepare the first dish with her own 
hands. The poorest spread their roasted corn upon their dinner 
carpet as devoutly and ungrudgingly as the great serve to the guest- 
tent the cousscoussou, enriched with young chickens or locusts and 
flavoured with the grateful artichoke. Hospitality is as invigorating 
to the Arabs soul as red pepper is to his body. Throughout, God is 
present to the child of the desert, who has a stranger with him. 
When the guest drinks, when the master drinks, and when the feast 
is beginning or ending, God is thanked: and the blessing of Allah 
is invoked upon every one who has raised the cup of sour milk to 
his lips. 

“ As the host is wholly in his work in his hospitality, so the guest 
is entirely passive—putting blind faith in the host’s performance of 
his duty. The Arab’s guest may ask only the Mecca point—to 
which he should address his prayers. While I sate in the guest- 
tent watching my horse feeding I was touched to the heart with the 
sweetness of the ife and creed: and wondered whether I should 
find even here, as when I encountered Red Reuben, flaws and bad 
effects wrought under the holiest influences.” 

“And you found them, without much waiting, venerable sir,” said 
Brother Bernard. 

“Softly,” the Christian Vagabond said. “I saw simple tribes, 
mostly conscientious men, living righteously according to the light 
that was in them ; and in a hundred instances returning good for evil 
according to the law of God, as they understood it. That this good- 
ness was without leaven, I cannot tell you. I have journeyed among 
many races, and as you know in many climes, and never yet have I 
dwelt among a people in which there was not the base, the guilty, 
the faint-hearted, preying upon the virtues and the nobility of their 
neighbours. But what did I see under the tent of the dark-eyed 
Arab, which is not in the very centres of thought and culture of the 
boastful West ? 

“Tt was in a great and proud city, swathed in murky, icy 
vapours, that on a certain night I came upon a woman and her 
children, weeping and shivering in a splendid doorway. Above their 
heads were sculptured images of charity. The spreading hospitable 
palm, wrought by the chisel of a master, was the capital of the white 
columns that supported the palatial gateway. The whole front of the 
great hall of charity was wealthy with ornament, and expressed a 
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bountiful giving of gold, as well as a rare refinement of taste. The 
closed gates were wrought in bronze, and lighted with burnished 
scrolls. An oily, fragrant, spicy vapour stole forth ; a rattle of platters 
struck upon the ear. The sweet voices of children and the solemn 
tones from organ reeds, came to the ear. It was very cold in the 
wind, and through the brilliant gates a warm and comfortable atmo- 
sphere oozed from within. 

“T stooped to the mother, and she pressed her huddled 
children closer unto her, as one accustomed mostly to harsh and 
hostile greeting. I asked her why she sat out in the cold, and 
whether I should pull the bell for her—the bell being a pendant lily- 
cup of alabaster. 

“ ¢ For, surely,’ I said, ‘this is a house of charity, and its gates 
cannot be closed upon the helpless mother and the roofless child !’ 

“The woman raised her sickly eyes towards me, and shook her 
feeble head. 

“This cannot be!’ I insisted. ‘ All this splendour wrought in 
the holy name of charity; and the child naked in the bleak air, 
whining for food, under the marble pillars!’ 

‘A smile passed over the woman’s face. 

“¢They have closed the gates upon us, and carried the keys 
away.’ The woman sighed, kissing the unconscious babe at her 
breast. 

“And wherefore?’ I asked. ‘That is strange charity indeed, 
which hath rules that shut out the nursling and leave the mother 
in the cold.’ 

“TI sat by the woman’s side, and searched what store of food and 
warmth I could spare her from my wallet ; and asked her further the 
while, about this building, whereof the charities seemed to be as cold 
as the statuary in its portal, and the burnished gates fastened across 
its threshold. 

“‘ «They are Christians,’ said the woman, ‘ and we are not.’ 

“ ¢ And are therefore to die in the street ?’ I asked, rising to pluck 
at the alabaster lily-bell. 

“ But the poor woman caught at my sleeve, crying,— 

“* For the love of heaven, godd sir, touch not their bell again. 
They would drive us even from this corner, which breaks the sharp- 
ness of the wind to the little ones, for a few moments while they rest. 
The bell might bring them even blows.’ 

“T was for a moment dumb with astonishment, and, as I thought, 
every saint’s sculptured face took demoniacal twists, and infernal fire 
blazed in the eyes that had seemed meek and holy. The lines of the 
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gates were bent into the coil of serpents, and the alabaster bell 
was the malignant head of a viper. ‘The voices within became yells 
and hootings; the hospitable clatter, the clash of weapons ; and the 
fat and fragrant fumes, sulphureous and deadly. 

* ¢ And in this city, which is the world’s wonder, where the most 
learned among living men congregate, where the church bells are 
musical in every street, and the charity of the Lord is sung in every 
household, can ‘Ais be called a house sacred to the cause of the 
poor? of the poor who are most to be pitied, when most the light 
is shut out from them, and the hands of cruel men are turned against 
them !’ 

“We are Hebrew people,’ the woman said, as though that ex- 
plained their hunger, and their outcast condition. And when she 
saw that still my eyes were bent upon her in kindness, she wondered 
exceedingly, and then grew talkative. 

“We are not the only desolate creatures upon whom these 
beautiful gates have been closed,’ she said. ‘Since we turned into 
this street, a score have been sent away. Some have shaken angrily, 
at the gates, some have sworn horrible oaths, some have muttered 
curses between their teeth ; but there is no face so stony cold among 
these figures in the doorway as that of the man who answers to that 
bell. So, I pray you, touch it not.’ 

“T had my hand once more upon the alabaster flower, and was 
about to ring. 

“* <Tt is a rich man’s charity,’ said a stranger, who at this moment 
joined us,—‘and you must be exactly of their complexion, nay, I 
believe,’ he added, with a malicious smile, ‘a blue eye, an aquiline 
nose, and a certain cut of the lobe of the ear, are indispensable quali- 
fications for relief behind those handsome marble saints. A grey eye, 
and you may perish in the streets: an ear of the wrong shape, and 
the frantic mother may carry her dead babe away in her arms: a 
thick short nose, and the wearer may lie untended in the gutter. For, 
all the rich men who have reared these glittering walls, and forged 
these massive gates, and tuned the organ-swell within, have blue eyes, 
aquiline noses, and ear-lobes of one pattern. To them, the rest of 
humanity is so much lumber that God will get rid of, after His own 
way; but of which they,—the elect—are not bound to take any 
account whatever. I see, sir, that you have no chance. Were you 
strikcen unto death, and imploring a last drink of water, in that 
dreadful thirst of the wounded, not a servant within these gates 
would give you a drink ; but had you the nose, the eyes, the ears 
according to the regulations which illuminate the walls, as you may 
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see, over the heads of the marble saints ; the wine would flow for you 
in rare crystal, and you would be filled from the copious kitchen, the 
fumes of which are so tantalising to us outcasts as we pass on winter 
days like this. To them the dark-eyed guest, is a guest from Satan. 
It is strange Christianity, is it not, sir?’ 

“ With a sneer, the stranger turned upon his heel. Now, under the 
camel-hair tent the charity had surely a more Christian form than 
this :” the Christian Vagabond continued, turning to Brother Bernard. 
“T have, indeed, met the swarthy host who will wheedle towards a 
present. These are the men who give in fear lest Allah should frown 
over the closed hand. But I met no stony sour face like that which 
gleamed behind the gates where the Jewish mother sat, hungry and 
unrelieved, in the very centre of civilisation. At most, the spiteful 
Arab will do his duty to the stranger—to the ‘guest from God’— 
testily or to the letter, and not to the spirit. He is bound to give 
food and shelter to the infidel of to-day, upon whom he may make 
war to-morrow. He may pitch the guest-tent in a sorry place where 
the cattle are noisy, but this is his utmost cruelty. Not even the 
most barbarous idolator lies tentless near his encampment, nor hungry 
where his corn is roasting. Alas! there are the rascals in the desert, 
as behind the rock-bound coast where I found the beggars feasting 
with the bride and bridegroom. Among the Arabs, I came upon the 
shabby beggar who was the shabby beggar’s son and grandson, and 
great grandson, because the tribes of the desert, are no more free 
from the mean of heart than the settled nations of the West.” 

Brother Roger said: “ It is bitter to beg at first: I know it. Old 
Roger, as they said, lost every ducat and fell to be a porter on the 
quays of Antwerp, a rag-picker in Paris, a beggar in Madrid, and the 
hardest fate at first,—I can answer for it,—was the lot of the beggar. 
But the shame wore off very fast. My hand fell easily open under 
the rich man’s nose, after a day or two, and it was all over with me, 
then. Had children been about me they would have been beyond 
hope of redemption. I should have fattened coveys of birds of prey 
that would have fed ruthlessly on society, always.” 

“ That,” the Christian Vagabond answered, “my dear Brother 
Roger, is no case against the Arab, nor indeed against the bride and 
bridegroom whose orchard I found full of graceless roysterers. Bear 
in mind that he who gives is blessed, and is educated in the very act 
of giving. Consider the nobility of the peasant heart that spread the 
beggar’s feast, and gave to the prayer for God’s blessing on the nuptial 
day, the form of a feast to the hungry. Hold the balance with a 
dainty hand and see the vast quantity of absolute good done to the 
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givers, and to the deserving receivers, and then cast into the opposite 
scale the cheats who lie at the guest-tent, at the table of the poor, at 
the gates of the lazar-house r 

“ And,” said Brother Michael, “who keep their sensual lips to the 
cup of charity, until they are drunk. But, venerable sir, what of the 
Jewish mother and her babes ?” 

Brother Bernard interposed, with a sneer, “ Did she not crave “_" 
of her own people ?” 

The Christian Vagabond raised his hand in rebuke—“ I said, when 
first we talked together, the Jew is a charitable man. Now, mark 
me. The stony face appeared at the gates of the rich man’s house 
of charity, and a voice as harsh as the sound of prison bolts, called 
upon the woman and the children and me, to begone. For the eyes 
of none of us were blue, and our ears were of a form abhorrent to the 
builders of the palace. The cold and rigid man pointed his finger 
to the emblazoned rules upon the walls over the saints’ heads, and 
for the last time said ‘Begone!’ We departed in the east wind. It 





could not be that in the city the bounds of which cannot be descried- 


from the burnished cross of its highest church ; the setting sun would 
find the mother and her shivering little ones without a roof. 

“‘T put them under shelter, and went forth on a pilgrimage through 
the great city. What marvels did I see, dear brothers! I wore full an 
inch off my staff upon the hard, the pitiless stones. There were houses 
of charity in many streets : purses for the poor, in a hundred corners ; 
high feastings of the rich, with charity reflected very much awry in 
the wine-beads; antique customs of bread-giving, each and all 
swathed and bandaged so that the way to the bread and the journey 
to the bed were more than crowds of the simple and most deserving 
poor could compass or understand. A whimsical traveller whom I 
met in a byway, said to me, in answer to some of my questions, 
‘Each good Samaritan, hereabouts, dwells in a fortress ; approach 
without the pass-word, and relentlessly the portcullis points are upon 
your neck.” When I asked how the State left the hungry in the 
Street, the children growing under the eyes of thinking men to be 
rogues, he laughed at the stranger who had journeyed from afar to 
study such things among his countrymen. 

“ “You have a simple mind,’ he said. ‘The governors here have by 
the help of their scientific men, found to a grain and a drachm the 
bread and the wine that will just keep the thread of human life from 
snapping ; and these infinitesimal quantities do they give the outcast so 
that he remains at the point of death—void of strength, unable to work, 
and just alive to remain a charge upon people who do work. His off- 
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spring spindle up and succeed him. The thing moves in a circle like 
a merry-go-round. Send your protégés to the first poor-house, and they 
will take care that the Jewish mother’s children shall grow up and 
multiply ; so that in another generation they may fill a ward all to 
themselves, and in a few generations afterwards, crowd a whole poor- 
house. Lead them thither, good sir: it is their right. You will find 
the government filling a thimble with wine, and cutting the little slab 
of bread.’ 

“But I would not follow the stranger’s advice, and still I journeyed 
from the streets of palaces to the streets of hovels behind them, now 
pausing within the shadow of a church, and brushing the robes of 
priests whose pockets jingled richly, and now struggling through 
masses of ragged men and women and children plentiful as flies, all 
hungering and blaspheming, and oozing up and down alleys and 
passages, the sight of which made my heart sick. Such tooth-and- 
nail fighting for dear life !—for life still to fight and blasphemed on 
the morrow, as to-day and yesterday! And in the midst, the 
philosopher with his books; the astronomer reading the heavens; the 
engineer driving with steam in the bowels of the earth underneath ; 
the docter lecturing, knife-in-hand, over the human subject ; the poet 
singing almost unheard; the painter rejoicing at the lizard’s shine 
upon the walls; and the law-maker beaming with the sense of his 
eloquence and wisdom. ‘The throb of this mighty confusion stirred 
an intolerable commotion in me as I passed through it, ever 
hastening as I went. It was a most merciful relief to me when at 
length, I reached a neighbouthood where the children of Abraham 
were densely congregated. Now, I said, shall I learn how these 
people who are industrious and poor, help the helpless of their flock.” 

Brother Bernard smiled as anticipating a confirmation of his 
opinion, and would have interrupted, had not the Christian Vagabond 
laid his hand gently on his shoulder, beseeching his silence while he 
continued :—‘“ Learn,” he said, “‘ how I found the Jew acting to his 
brother, in the city where the mother lay with her babes, shivering 
against the cold gates of the rich man’s charity.” 


( To be concluded next month.) 
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THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


~ N the 8th of June, 1723, was formed, at Edinburgh, 
the Society of Improvers in Agriculture, the first 
association of the kind in the United Kingdom. It 
had three hundred members, most of whom were 
noblemen, country gentlemen, lawyers, and merchants, but no farmers, 
though these and gardeners would have been admitted free of charge. 
Its best known president was Mr. Hope, of Rankeilor, whose 
name is associated with Hope Park, near Edinburgh; and its 
indefatigable sectetary was Mr. Robert Maxwell, of Arkland. 
Conspicuous among its members were, the Duke of Athole, the 
Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Stair, Sir John Dalrymple, of Cous- 
land, the Earl of Hopetoun, the Earl of Haddington, the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the Earl of Wemyss, and the Earl of Traquair. Each 
honourable member was expected to be a centre of influence, whence 
a clearer knowledge and a more systematic practice of husbandry 
would be diffused over the country. To the impulse then communi- 
cated many of the Scottish nobility are indebted for the magnificent 
trees which surround their mansions, for ideas of taste and elegance, 
as well as practical knowledge of farming, were inculcated by this 
primitive Society. The first experiments were made by landlords, 
but their example was copied by the more active tenants ; and Alex- 
ander Wight, at Ormiston, in Mid-Lothian, is particularized in the 
Transactions of the Society, as the first farmer in Scotland who 
brought winter tares to perfection in the field. This enterprising 
tenant was duly encouraged by Mr. Cockburn, his landlord, for he 
was allowed to occupy the farm and conduct his experiments rent 
free. In the Transactions he was held up as a man in whose hands 
no part of husbandry miscarried, and in 1743 the estate of Ormiston 
was regarded as a model for imitation by all other landlords and 
tenants. A branch agricultural society was formed on the model 
of the parent society in Edinburgh, and it was regarded as the 
precursor of others all over Scotland. It was predicted that the 
whole country would be greatly improved, “and much ground could 
well afford to give ten times and upwards more rent than it does, if 
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it were improved, as parts of Ormiston and some other estates are.” 
The efforts of the improvers were based on the hypothesis, that 
“no fruit grows originally among us besides hips and haws, acorns 
and pignuts, with others of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, 
and without the assistance of art, can make no further advances 
towards a plum than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
perfection than to a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our 
apricots and cherries, are strangers among us, imported in different 
ages, and naturalised in our gardens ; and that they would all degene- 
rate and fall away into the trash our own country naturally produces, 
if they were wholly neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of 
our sun and soil.” 

For the diffusion of agricultural knowledge, it was proposed that a 
Professor of Agriculture should be appointed, and paid by the Crown, 
and that he should be a practical farmer, who understood the prin- 
ciples of agriculture, and could “teach rules established upon 
rational experiments tried in our own country,” instead of being a 
mere pedant, who should “ read pompous and superficial lectures out 
of Virgil’s Georgics, Pliny, Varro, Columbella, or any other authors 
ancient or modern.” It was suggested also that he be “a general 
inspector of improvements, who should be obliged to report annually 
on the husbandry of each county, that errors might be known and rec- 
tified ;” and he might have it in his power to organise societies in the 
several counties. No professor was appointed, but Mr. Maxwell, the 
secretary, delivered lectures, and also kept an establishment for 
training students, at Clifton Hall, six miles from Edinburgh. The 
farm was 130 acres in extent, for which he paid 50/. a year, and he 
had a lease of three times nineteen years. He had observed that the 
farm naturally produced red, white, and yellow clover, fitches, and 
other rich grasses, in considerable profusion, so he “ thought fit to 
humour the disposition of the ground, and, besides corns, to sow 


- yearly no small part of grass seeds, which succeeded to his expectation.” 


He had several acres of flax, the lint from which was dressed at the 
Earl of Stair’s lint-mills and this he considered the most profitable 
crop. He introduced, with great success, a systematic rotation of 
crops. Potatoes, parsnips, carrots, and other roots occupied part of 
the farm ; as Mr. Maxwell wisely judged “ that the root and herbage 
husbandry in the fields seems to be the best security against the fatal . 
effects of a famine or scarcity ; for, had this husbandry been general 
in the dear years, the poor had not been reduced to the necessity of 
living on arnots, myles, or the like; or been starved even to death, 
as it is informed many, particularly in the Highlands, were, when such 
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natural produce of the earth was all ate up; for seasons that prove 
unfavourable for grain may be very friendly to them, and one year’s 
produce of these may be preserved good and wholesome to another.” 
In consideration of the benefits to be got from his improved farming, 
Mr. Maxwell applied to the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge for a loan of 200/., for five years, without interest, and also 
asked that five or six young men from the society’s schools should be 
apprenticed with him for three or four years, their board, at the rate 
of 3/ a year, to be paid by the society. He promised that they 
should be instructed in flax-root, and herbage husbandry, both by the 
plough and the spade ; also, in the breeding up and feeding of sheep, 
swine, and black cattle; and “‘the management of those useful and 
profitable creatures the bees.” The application was favourably 
received by the society, and they “resolved to encourage the design, 
but difficulties were in the way which required time to remove.” 

One object of the society was to encourage inventions and im- 
provements in machinery, for which there was great necessity. The 
separation of the corn from the straw had hitherto been effected by 
being trodden out with oxen, and sometimes by having sledges drawn 
across it; and the chaff was separated from the corn by means of 
wind on a knoll, or a draught of air blowing through the barn door. 
The first winnowing machine, for separating the chaff from the grain, 
was brought from Holland by Fletcher of Saltoun in the year 1720, 
but the “ artificially-created wind” was regarded with great suspicion 
even by educated people. The clergy are said to have argued that 
“winds are created by God alone, and it is irreligious in man to 
attempt to raise winds for himself by efforts of his own.” Sir Walter 
Scott makes a poetical use of this prejudice, but he carries it back 
nearly a century, when he depicts the chagrin of Mause Headrig in 
“Old Mortality,” that her “son Cuddie should work in the barn wi’ 
a new-fangled machine for dightin’ the corn frae the chaff, thus 
impiously thwarting the will of Divine Providence by raising wind for 
your leddyship’s ain particular use by human art, instead of soliciting 
it by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of wind 
Providence was pleased to send upon the shealing hill.” Till 1737 
the Saltoun winnowing machine had no peer in Scotland, the second 
having been introduced at that date by a farmer in Roxburghshire. 
Among the inventions noticed in the Transactions were a threshing 
machine and an improved plough. The former was invented and 
patented by Mr. Michael Menzies, advocate, and the first specimen 
was erected at Roseburn, near Edinburgh. To visit and inspect this 
novelty, Mr. Alexander Boswell, younger, of Auchenleck, and Mr. 
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Charles Maitland, advocate, were appointed ; from whose report it 
appeared that “one man would be sufficient to manage a machine 
which would do the work of six,” and that it would not only save 
labour, but thresh the grain cleaner from the straw. The machine 
was recommended “to all gentlemen and farmers.” The improved 
plough, made by a Mr. Simmons, was also approved ; and among other 
recommendations it was said that “two horses are able to do the 
work of four, which is found by experience when tried on all arable 
grounds.” 

But the efforts of the improvers were likewise directed to the 
encouragement of manufactures, “so that all hands might be at 
work, no drones in the hive, and none have the least excuse to eat 
the bread of idleness, so inconsistent with innocence as well as the 
prosperity of a nation.” A book was written concerning the pre- 
paration of land for flax and hemp, including directions for the 
dressing of linen. With great assiduity the members set about 
acquiring and disseminating information regarding the best modes 
of linen-making; and to encourage trade the Duke of Hamilton 
moved, and the Society agreed, “‘ That the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Manufactures would resolve, that they, by themselves, wives, 
and children, should buy no linen, stamped or unstamped, for 
shirting, wearing-clothes, bed-linen, table-linen, or any other house- 
hold furniture, except such as were of the manufacture of Great 
Britain, and that they shall propagate as much as in them lies the 
wearing of home-made linen for all uses by all under their influence.” 
From Ireland the Society obtained information regarding the manu- 
facture of linen there, and, in conjunction with the convention of 
burghs, they secured the passing of an Act in the 13th year of George I. 
regulating the whole process under heavy penalties. A letter from 
Holland is also published in the Transactions, in which the writer 
begins by admitting that Lady Salton had made linen equal to that of 
Holland, only it was not so well bleached. Her ladyship went to 
Haarlem, got into a bleacher’s house, under pretence of taking the 
country air, and would have learned the secret had she not been 
discovered, and forced to retreat under the fear of being mobbed. 
The Dutchman claims little credit for his countrymen, except for 
perseverance and diligence. They bleached the linen carefully for 
two months, whereas, on the other hand, he says, “I am told your 
laziness and impatience persuade you that your cloth must rot if it 
bleaches longer than six weeks, and yet the Dutch have theirs laid 
out all the night to partake of the dew, which contributes to its 
whitening. This cannot be practised by your folks, where everyone 
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bleaches his own web. Where a lazy hussy may more properly be 
said to attend to a solitary piece of linen all the day than she could 
be said to bleach it ; and for want of work enough to strike her fancy 
or rouse her spirits, does not take care of the little entrusted to her, 
but slumbers away her time in that lonely corner, in a melancholy 
posture, at the side of some murmuring brook, which serves more to 
indulge her heaviness than to bleach cloth, and where she contracts 
a habit of idleness which must influence her in every other work.” 
Instead of this he proposes that public bleachfields, sufficient to serve 
half a county, be provided by the lairds, where “‘two or three lusty 
fellows could do the work, and the maidens could be left free to spin 
or do other useful work.” 

To this society of improvers in the art of agriculture we are inclined 
to attribute the habit of whisky drinking in Scotland, which is really 
a somewhat recently acquired taste. The first Public-House Act 
existing in Scotland is dated in the year 1424, and it is ordained 
that in all burgh towns of the realm, and thoroughfares where common 
passages are, that there be ordained hostillaries and receivers, having 
stables and chambers ; and that men find in them bread and ale, and 
all other food, as well to horse as man, for reasonable price.” In 
subsequent records there is mention of “ wine and foreign liquors,” 
but agua vite is not heard of till about 1505, when the body now 
represented by the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, but then 
uniting the functions of surgeons and barbers, obtained the sole right 
“to make and sell agua vite” in the city. Previous to the formation 
of the society of improvers in 1723 the monopoly had been virtually 
abolished ; for one Henricus Van Wyngaerden had come over from 
Holland about twelve years previously, and settled in Edinburgh as a 
distiller, which business he followed “‘ with success and with a fair 
character,” and some Edinburgh men had followed his example ; but 
still foreign drink was the favourite beverage next to ale, which was 
drunk plentifully by all classes, and which was maufactured at little 
cost. Seeing that so much money went out of the country to 
purchase foreign spirits, the Duke of Hamilton moved and carried a 
resolution in the Society against drinking foreign stuff, “that thereby 
the distilling of our grain might be encouraged, and the great sums 
annually sent to France for brandy, generally smuggled, might be 
kept at home.” To promote the carrying out of this resolution, “a 
method of distilling and rectifying agua vite” was presented to this 
Society by a Mr. James Dunbar ; and minute directions for distillers 
were written for the Society by the Dutchman Henricus Van 
Wyngaerden. The business of distillation in Scotland dates, there- 
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fore, from about 1723; and the first great instructor in the art was a 
Dutchman. Only by slow degrees did the new drink become 
popular, for in 1743, when a license duty of £1 was imposed on all 
“retailers of spirits,” the number in all Scotland was 828, a smaller 
number than now exists in Edinburgh alone. In consequence of 
the Duke of Hamilton’s resolution, it became a point of honour to 
drink only home-made whisky, and it was gentlemanly to “stand” a 
large quantity, so that whisky by degrees acquired the character it 
has long borne of being pre-eminently “Scotch drink.” 
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THE INVESTOR. 


BY A CITY AUTHORITY. 


6c 


OV/,) AR—war—a sanguinary and relentless war.” Such 
NGH *\ are the ejaculations heard on all sides, whether the 
N probable credit of success is awarded either to 
Prussia or France. Little did we dream last month, 
when inditing the observations which appeared under this head, that 
we were to have such a revulsion as has occurred within the last 
fortnight, or that the attempted selection of a candidate for the 
Crown of Spain would have produced such lamentable results. 

Then it was supposed favourable weather for the harvest, cheap 
rates for money, and the re-investment of the dividends would have 
stimulated a rise in all kinds of public securities. Everything it 
was imagined would have looked couleur de rose, the tendency being 
to purchase, notwithstanding the quotations of one or two special 
securities were higher than circumstances warranted. The weakness 
in these descriptions was visible before the real collapse took place ; 
but when the collapse positively ensued—these (Turkish and Egyptian 
particularly) went by the board and showed a fall of 5 or 7 per 
cent., which has since daily augmented. To look at the altered 
condition of business, the frightful depreciation in quotations, and 
the numerous failures inside and outside the Stock Exchange, makes 
one positively shiver. The “ducks and drakes” that have been 
made of property through the desperate struggle for supremacy 
between France and Prussia is lamentable to consider, and although 
there is some small comfort in thinking that those who can hold on 
May recover the apparent sacrifice, the blow has in other respects 
been so sudden and overwhelming that credit in Capel Court will 
range at a low point for some time to come. The only loans of 
importance completed at the end of last month were the Honduras 
Ten per Cent., and the Buenos Ayres State Six per Cent. trans- 
actions. 

The Honduras loan of £2,500,000 which we prepared our friends 
for last month has been brought out and has proved a success. The 
subscriptions were good, more than double the amount required, and 
the price of 80 for a Ten per Cent. stock has attracted investors. 
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There was strong buying in anticipation of the introduction of the 
operation. The result is that the premium has ranged from 2% to 
114 ever since the transaction has been before the public. No 
doubt the fact of £100 bonds having been issued has induced 
a variety of purchasers to come forward who will take a small amount 
notwithstanding asserted risk from the chance of fluctuation or 
decline. In the midst of the panic the scrip has supported its value, 
and although attempts have been made to depress it by speculators, 
their endeavours have not proved successful. 

The negociation of the Six per Cent. State Loan of Buenos Ayres for 
upwards of £ 1,000,000 proved highly successful ; four times the total 
having been subscribed. It came out and was completed in the 
very nick of time. The credit of the province was good, the 
national stock in the market was at a high value, and the terms were 
advantageous to paying up in full. The letters of allotment were 
issued, the price ruling about 1 prem. ; subsequently the quotation 
varied from 2 to 2%4 prem. Since the outbreak of the terrible panic 
free sellers have been found for the security and the quotation is 
not better than 4 to 2 discount. This is one of the low-valued 
classes that may be safely looked after. 

Sixteen failures in the foreign stock and share markets through the 
fluctuations in prices during the fortnight show tite extent of sacrifice 
made by the declaration of hostilities. The majority of the brokers 
have been most cruelly deceived by their principals. Having received 
from the brokers full credit, they now leave them in the lurch, and not 
being able to pay the heavy differences, their “ declaration” follows 
as a matter of course. Sir Robert Harvey and another large operator 
have “let in” several first-class brokers for considerable amounts, 
and it is not unlikely that others are placed in a similar position; but 
having ample resources, they can withstand the difficulty for the present. 
The accounts are not yet settled, though a week has just elapsed 
from the time they commenced ; and it is not improbable that we 
shall have approached the new accounts before they are altogether 
adjusted. ‘There never were before such complicated arrangements, 
not even in 1866 or 1859. Confidence once more is utterly destroyed, 
and the offers of Stocks and Shares are so enormous that with every 
fresh attempt to sell prices rapidly recede. The millions lost through 
the simple announcement of the war cannot be accurately estimated, 
and it is feared that from further depreciation there will be other 
important sacrifices, the public being so alarmed at the existing 
critical condition of things. The brokers and others have also gone 


one after another, “ crash—crash—crash”—having been left with 
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securities on hand that must be sold at any price. In realising these 
great difficulty is experienced, and it will be some time before any 
extent of purchases will be effected. In the “lowest depth” there 
is said to be a “deeper still ;” and this at the present juncture is 
precisely the situation of affairs. 

Who would believe that Sir Robert Harvey, as the head of the 
“Crown” Bank of Norwich, and the other operator already alluded 
to, would, the first, have been a defaulter for £80,000, and the other 
for £44,000. Both had already suffered from extensive speculations, 
and both had been financially compromised, but had obtained 
assistance from friends. Sir Robert had however at one time been 
pretty fortunate, and had in Mexican and one or two other low- 
priced securities obtained large profits, which enabled him to improve 
his property at Crown Point. His losses, which are now stated to 
represent upwards of £500,000, have been principally made in 
Spanish, Turkish, Atlantic and Great Western, and Metropolitan 
Railway Shares. 

Business could not possibly have been in a worse state to 
meet this political crisis. Everyone was looking for higher 
values, and it was supposed that with good harvest weather the 
markets would have been in a thoroughly buoyant position. The 
weakness created by the operators for the fall closing their engagements 
and increasing their sales, if anything to double the amount, at first 
rendered values very heavy. If, as was generally supposed, peace had 
been preserved, there would have been a strong rebound, especially 
as the drop was so considerable in the various speculative classes. 
“ Everything previously,” it was remarked, “ was in favour of improve- 
ment: stock was short, the dividends were coming out, and the public 
were strong buyers. All has now changed ; the operators now feel 
strong apprehension, deliveries of the various securities are likely 
to be freely made, and a check to the ascensional movement will for 
the present be permanently interposed.” We shall have to wait some 
time before the mischief created by this struggle will have passed 
away. The shock has been so general as to induce increased caution 
for months to come. The brokers and dealers were never before so 
suddenly surprised. Ifit had been predicted a day or two anterior to 
the intelligence received that the relations between France and Prussia 
would have been disturbed by the question of the Spanish Monarchy, 
no one would have believed it, and the statement would have been 
regarded as simply ridiculous. 

The late Turkish syndicate has most completely broken down. 
Unfortunately it is believed the Greeks have escaped and left their 
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followers in the lurch. The majority of those most deeply interested 
got out of stock at prices ruling between 5134 and 4g, and thus the 
poor public have become saddled with it, the price now standing 
about 35 to 36. The profits which the Greek and Constantinople houses 
have secured must be large, and the operators for the fall who did 
not believe in the “rig” must have likewise obtained good returns, 
several still remaining in under the impression that the lowest point 
has not been touched. With the existing fluctuation in the markets 
Turkish of all classes will, in all probability, show considerable 
variation. Italian, Russian, and Spanish will rally because they are 
now quoted at very depreciated prices—certainly worse than actual 
war prices. But the present confusion will not immediately be 
surmounted. 

It is rather inexplicable how Railway Shares have been brought 
into their present unsettled position through the panic in foreign 
securities. Accidents, though they have occurred, have not been of 
sufficient importance to create a fall; and the traffics have been on 
the average favourable. When an apprehension of hostilities exists 
abroad, this kind of negociable property in general rises, because 
of the immediate transfer of investments, and the disposition to 
purchase first-class Preference and Debenture Stocks. The public 
have hitherto generally taken these classes freely, and probably after 
the temporary fright we shall see a recovery, and as many buyers as 
there have hitherto been sellers. Even the best of the special stocks 
have been very bad, such as Lancashire and Yorkshire, Midland, 
North Eastern, and Great Northern. No real cause can exist for 
this, except that operators for the rise in Foreign Stocks have at the 
same time purchased some of the stable Shares, and that they, in 
order to adjust their affairs, have been compelled to close out- 
standing bargains. This has been more than ever apparent the 
last two days (18th and 19th July), and the fact now transpires that 
every one of the failed houses have had stock left with them through 
defaulting principals, which they are obliged to force at whatever 
price they can. Then, whenever a sale is attempted, a lower quota- 
tion is immediately made. Five per cent. quotations are now con- 
sequently recorded, and it is not always that business can be com- 
pleted. The state of wild, unreasoning apprehension is marvellous 
to contemplate. Men stand aghast, and scarcely dare to make a 
quotation for anything. 

The fact that the Bank of Prussia has raised the rate of discount to 
8 per cent., and for advances on stock to 9 per cent., and that the 
Bank of France has gone from 234 to 334 per cent., confirms the 
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opinion that money will hereafter be rather dearer. The credits also 
which the two Governments have taken for war purposes indicate that 
they are prepared to prosecute hostilities with vigour. Every en- 
deavour has been made, and will continue to be made by mediation, 
to bring about a peace. 

At the last moment everything in the shape of dealing at the Stock 
Exchange is reduced to mere negociation. No purchases forward are 
allowed for the account. If any bargains are completed they must be 
for money, and the stock is delivered at once. Fancy London and 
North-Western at 120, with a dividend accruing of upwards of 7 per 
cent. The Lombard Street bankers and several of the county banks 
’ are picking up cheap securities, as well they may do with their existing 
large reserves. 

Banking and miscellaneous shares are unfavourably affected, but 
the half-yearly meetings of the former are passing over in a satisfactory 
manner. Telegraph Shares are neglected as usual now there is such 
depression in the other departments. 

Persons with capital should now invest. Never was there a more 
favourable opportunity. Consols should be bought; they may be 
considered cheap, and a good “lock up” for the next three months. 
Select from the list of foreign securities 8 or 10 different descriptions, 
and go into them for a moderate amount. The cause of the present 
serious fall is not so much the “political aspect” as the “ rapid 
realisation of, defaulters’ accounts.” Take any of the leading railway 
shares and hold them for a couple of months, the rise in that period 
must be 7 to 10 per cent. Everything may be purchased with the 
same prospect of financial success. The soundest advice at the 
present moment is—“ Buy—buy—buy.” 
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NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 








AN undoubted case of centenarianism has occurred at last. He must be 
incredulous indeed who will not accept the offered proofs that Jacob 
William Liining, who died at Morden College, Blackheath, on the 23rd of 
June last, attained the age of 103 years. Mr. Thoms disputed the old man’s 
life-length with the chaplain of the college a year ago: even he must 
rest convinced by the evidence that death has called into publicity. If 
appearance be a criterion of age, the present writer can testify to the 
impress of time which the face and form of Mr. Liining bore. Yet he was 
a hale man almost to the last ;* his clearness of head and his strength of 
frame were manifested by his latter-day pastimes—reading and gardening. 
A good appetite may have done something in contributing to his long 
sustenance, for he was a hearty eater: and that his lung power was 
vigorous was clear from his loud voice, which was sometimes heard across 
the college square during chapel service, proclaiming his orders to his 
attendant nurse or his daughter, in tones more imperative than solicitous. 
His will kept up its strength with the rest of his faculties, and asserted 
itself occasionally with childish impetuosity. His skull, phrenologically 
regarded, was a good one, and betokened the possession of faculties which 
do not appear to have developed themselves. A noteworthy point in his 
character was the endurance of his filial affection: he retained such a 
fondness for his mother, that he requested that a small portrait of her 
should be placed with him in his coffin. His daughter laid it nearest his 
heart. 





WHEN the history of electrical curiosities comes to be written—and a 
wonderfully versatile book the subject will make—a prominent feature 
therein will be the description of the fire-alarm system lately established 
in New York. As a scheme of systematic ingenuity, we have up to this 
time heard of nothing like it. Robert Houdin, the ex-conjurer, has made 
the fluid slave perform extraordinary services, from calling his domestics 
to feeding his horse ;_ but all his appliances are comprised within the 
narrow compass of his dwelling. The American electro-magicians have 
spread their work over the whole city. From a central fire-office fifty-six 
wires issue forth and ramify into all the leading thoroughfares of the 
capital. At some hundreds of places the branches pass to small signal 
or sentry boxes, of any of which a passer by can in a few minutes procure 
the key, and which every policeman and fireman can enter in a moment. 
From the box, wherever it may be, and whatever the time of day or night, 
by the mere pull of a handle the most ignorant person can telegraph to 
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the chief office that a fire has broken out in the neighbourhood ; for the 
single pull, while sending the first alarm signal, starts a little piece of 
clock machinery in the box, which transmits a definite number of after- 
signals, by which, in accordance with an established code, the look-out at 
the chief office recognises instantly the box, and therefore the street, 
whence the alarm has come. Not only do the warning and locality 
flashes manifest themselves to the look-out, but they actually print them- 
selves upon a chronographic register, side by side with a scale of clock 
times : by this means the time and place of an alarm being raised are 
self-recorded for subsequent reference. This is not all. No sooner does 
the man at the chief office receive the call from a particular station than 
he works a few “switches” in as many seconds, and thus repeats the call 
to as many stations as he thinks desirable in the vicinity of the one giving 
it; or if he finds it necessary, he can arouse the whole engine forces of 
the city, and order them upon the scene of a conflagration. Then, too, 
the first alarm-giver, after pulling his handle, receives in a few seconds a 
return signal from head-quarters to inform him that his warning cry has 
been heard. If he is capable of using a speaking instrument—as will be 
the case if he belong to the fire-staff—he can send verbal messages to the 
chief from the box ; full equipment being provided for that purpose. 








TEETOTALLERS and free drinkers ought to thank the army physicians— 
Drs. Parkes and Wollowicz—for a series of interesting experiments upon 
the effects of alcohol on a perfectly healthy body. Something is due to the 
young soldier also, who allowed the doctors for a month to do what they 
liked with him in the way of dosing him with spirits—up to half a bottle of 
brandy per diem—weighing, measuring, sphygmographing, and generally 
making a tool of experiment of him. The details of all this physiological 
cross-examination have been communicated to the Royal Society, and 
highly interesting they are. The verdict does not favour total abstinence, 
though it is decidedly against bibitory indulgence. It was clear from the 
close study of the patient—who was so well-formed and healthy that 
he may be regarded corporeally as a typical man—that alcohol was not 
necessary to him ; every function of life was thoroughly well performed 
during the days when he was restricted to water. It did not appear, 
however, that spirit to the amount of two fluid ounces a day produced any 
injurious effects; but as that quantity was exceeded, and before four 
ounces daily was reached, a tendency to narcotism was manifested, and 
consequences followed which showed that positive harm might result from 
the continuance of this dosing: these consequences were diminution of 
appetite and undue excitement of the heart, which beat quickly and 
violently under the high spirituous treatment. The limit of harmless use 
is that point at which narcotic effects begin to be felt: when these come 
on injury commences. Speaking of alcohol (or brandy) from a medical 
point of view, the experimenters, in view of its unlooked-for influence upon 
the appetite and the circulation, consider that there is no agent whose use 
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requires more care to obtain the good and avoid the evil it entails. It may 
stimulate a languid appetite and quicken a failing heart, but it imparts no 
permanent strength. At best it is like a spur in the side of a horse, elicit- 
ing force without supplying it. These experiments refer only to pure 
spirit, and not to wine and beer, which have nutritious substances mixed 
with the alcohol they contain. 





CRICKET loses more than a devotee in the death of George Summers : 
it sacrifices one element of its manliness ; for a sport ceases to be manly 
when it becomes dangerous. And the cricket of these fast days is 
dangerous : the modern swift bowling puts every player in peril where it 
is resorted to. Vastly more accidents occur than we hear of : few are the 
matches that are played without some casualty—a frightful bruise, an ugly 
cut, perhaps a broken arm, often a hair-breadth ’scape of something more 
perilous, as in a case that came under our observation on the very day that 
Summers met his deadly blow, in which a batsman was stunned by a ball 
upon his cheek, within two inches of the place whereon such a blow would 
have been fatal. All credit to English pluck if there is no fear where there 
is such manifest danger; but we suspect that the players are often more 
frightened than they would have us believe : one point in the policy of the 
swift bowler is to intrepidate his opponent. There would be less harm if 
the ball were delivered with constant accuracy ; but there is always the 
anomaly of power without precision, and the man at the wicket has to 
stand against a leathern shot that has an arrow’s swiftness and a boome- 
rang’s uncertainty. It is a question whether there is great gain to the 
bowling side from the use of the swift system: under some circumstances 
a ball forcibly delivered to the bat is forcibly sent from it, and the score 
is increased. We would suggest that for safety’s sake the advantages 
should be weighed carefully. Doubtless the prevailing opinion is that 
speed tells against the batting side ; but general ideas are often altered 
when the subjects of them are closely scrutinized. 





LISTENING with your teeth may seem a comical action, but it is a 
possible one, and, after all, no more unnatural than that of talking with 
the fingers, which every educated mute can perform. Any one who will 
hold a vibrating tuning-fork to his dentals will be struck with the sonorous 
thrill that goes through his head, and the superior intensity of the sound 
compared to what is experienced when the fork is held to the ear. That 
other nerves than those appointed for audition are capable of conveying 
sound-vibrations to the brain is thus pretty evident. We had remarked 
this so often that we were fully prepared to give credence to a statement 
made by a newspaper correspondent to the effect that a deaf friend was 
stirred with delight at the music of a violin rendered audible to him first 
by placing the instrument between his teeth while it was played upon, 
and afterwards by means of a string tied to the violin, whereof one 
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end was held in the deaf man’s mouth. The writer in question suggests a 
repetition of his experiment upon a larger scale, with a number of strings 
stretched from an orchestral sounding-board to the mouths of a deaf 
audience. A concert of such character might be a ludicrous affair to 
sharp-eared spectators, but we venture to think with the proposer that the 
experiment would be far more gratifying than absurd to those who, for the 
first time in their lives, were thus moved by concord of sweet sounds. 
Let us hope that curiosity, if nothing else, will prompt a trial by those who 
have charge of the deaf in our asylums. As our inventive times go, we 
ought not to be backward in attacking any problem for the alleviation of 
bodily suffering or the restoration of natural deformations. We make the 
lame walk and the toothless bite : we have even made the blind to see, 
for lately a Venetian surgeon succeeded in restoring the lost vision of a 
man whose case had been abandoned as incurable. As to making the 
dumb speak, we doubt not that Professor Melville Bell would assert his 
readiness by his system of visible speech to do so at short notice. 





IN the return of Madame Parepa Rosa to England some hope of the 
resuscitation of English opera may be found. Madame Parepa, with her 
husband, Herr Carl Rosa, a violinist and conductor of ability, has 
been sojourning in America for the last four years and a half. The 
great reputation she made in England was largely augmented in America. 
She now returns to this country, having amassed a handsome fortune, 
and with the avowed intention of endeavouring to establish English opera. 
No worthier object could any popular Prima Donna have in view ; and no 
one has more means or greater influence to carry out such a praiseworthy 
intention than Madame Parepa can command. Possessing splendid 
talents, combined with all the advantages of youth, and having gained 
large experience in management during their travels abroad, the Parepa 
Rosas have every reason to anticipate success in whatever operatic enter- 
prise they may undertake, provided it be well and liberally organised. 











